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ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Bigelow  retailers... 


Study  these  sales  points  for  just  2  minutes.  Let  your  salesmen  read  them. 
Do  this  and  see  if  Bigelow  Cotton  Carpet  sales  don't  increase  in  your  store. 


Sales  points  on  Bigelow  Loktuft  Carpets 


BIGELOW  LOKTUFT  CARPETS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


. .  .are  made  from  long-staple  virgin  cotton! 
No  “waste”  or  re-used  fibers. 

. .  .give  long  wear  with  minimum  “fluffing.” 
This  is  because  only  first -qu2Jity  cotton  yarn 
is  used. 

. . .  hug  the  Aoor  without  wrinkling  underfoot. 
LOKTUFT’S  rugged  carpet  back  stays  flat 
even  when  vacuumed. 

. . .  bring  you  the  widest  range  of  most  wanted 
colors.  LOKTUFT  has  17  decorator  colors  to 
choose  from. 


—  are  available  in  21  Room-Size  rugs.  Also 
*  rapid  cut-order  service  from  strategic  ware¬ 
house  points  across  the  country. 

6. . .  are  easy  to  clean  and  easy  to  keep  clean 
*  and  they’re  100^  mothproof,  too! 

»  ...  your  choice  of  6  outstanding  grades,  priced 
right  from  $4.95  to  $9.95  a  sq.  yd. 


8. 


They're  mode  by  Bigelow  . . . 

THE  NUMBER-ONE  NAME  IN  CARPETSI 


Study  the  above  sales  points  for  just  a  few 
minutes.  Then  repeat  them  in  your  own 
words  to  your  next  cotton  carpet  customer. 
Watch  how  they  help  meike  sales  for  you. 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  . . .  quaSty  you  can  trurt . . .  tineo  1825 
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By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Exiciitivi  Vici Presideit,  NRD6A 


Retail  Consensus:  Higher  Volume  and  Profits  Can  Be  Achieved  This  Year 


IN  spite  ol  the  tact  that  l‘>54  has  not  had  the  most 
auspicious  ot  starts,  most  retailers  believe  they  will  better 
last  year’s  volume  and  profit  for  both  the  first  and  the 
secoml  six  month  peritxls.  Very  few  expect  to  go  more  than 
five  |)er  cent  ahead,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  any 
expet  t  to  go  more  than  five  per  tent  behintl.  I'his  is  one  of 
the  findings  of  a  mail  survey  we  conducted  last  month 
among  mtire  than  200  heads  of  tlepartmeiu  anti  specialty 
stores  with  volume  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

We  found  that,  as  of  mid-March,  these  retailers  had  gen¬ 
erally  equalled  their  year-ago  volume  figures,  though  not 
their  planned  figures.  Nevertheless,  they  were  tiptimistic 
about  Easter  business  and  the  rest  of  the  year.  \Vhile  their 
optimism  is  doubtless  based  upon  their  estimate  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook,  it  also  appears  to  reflect  confidence  in  their 
own  sales  promotion,  merchantlising,  expense  control  and 
sales  training  programs.  Obviously,  they  intend  not  merely 
to  “adjust  to”  1954  business  conditions,  but,  so  far  as  jjossi- 
ble,  to  improve  them  by  their  own  efforts.  One  of  the  most 
notable  findings  is  the  widespread  interest  in  achieving 
"never-out”  conditions  in  basic  stocks— 94  |»er  cent  of  the 
stores  said  that  tops  their  list  of  merchandising  essentials 
for  the  year. 

Sales  and  Profits,  .Among  the  tlejiartmeiu  stores,  5.S  per  cent 
expect  to  top  last  year’s  volume  in  the  first  half;  18  j>er  cent 
expect  to  match  it:  ami  29  jjer  cent  expect  to  fall  behind. 
•Apparel  specialty  stores  gave  almost  identical  replies. 

For  the  second  half  of  the  year,  only  12  per  cent  of 
department  stores  expect  sales  to  go  below  1953  figures,  but 
24  per  cent  of  the  apparel  stores  foresee  a  decline.  Among 
the  department  stores,  53  per  cent  expect  to  move  ahead. 
Among  specialty  stores,  48  per  cent  expect  to  go  ahead. 

.As  to  operating  profits  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  42 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  department  stores  expect  to  better 
last  year’s  figures  and  29  jier  cent  hope  only  to  match  them. 
For  the  second  half,  47  per  cent  expect  to  show  improvement 
and  34  per  cent  expect  to  hold  their  ground.  Specialty  stores 
are  more  optimistic.  Fifty-six  per  cent  expect  to  improve 
their  profit  showing  in  the  first  half,  and  54  per  cent  expect 
an  improvement  in  the  second  half. 

first  Concern— Good  Basic  Stocks.  The  stores  were  asked 
w’hat  steps  should  be  taken  to  adjust  merchandising  policies 
to  current  business  conditions;  how  far  ahead  buyers  should 
be  permitted  to  place  orders;  where  volume  increases  can  be 
expected;  what  buying  is  done  from  West  Coast  sources. 

On  a  list  of  1 1  suggested  merchandising  policies,  the  re- 
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porting  stores  checketl  the  two  or  three  they  consider  most 
important  today.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  department  stores 
and  82  |jer  cent  of  apparel  stoies  checked  “keep  basic  stocks 
complete”;  73  per  cent  of  department  stores  and  77  per  cent 
of  apparel  stores  checked  “keep  close  rein  on  inventory.” 

No  other  item  on  the  list  was  checked  by  more  than  half 
the  department  stores,  but  65  per  cent  of  the  apparel  stores 
checked  “seek  higher  initial  markons.”  (Only  39  per  cent 
of  the  department  stores  checked  this.)  Relatively  little 
interest  was  shown  by  either  type  of  store  in  suggestions  on 
brand  policy,  concentration  on  fewer  resources,  price  appeal 
merchandise,  cash  discounts,  or  ccxiperative  advertising,  in 
terms  of  their  timeliness  as  merchandising  policies.  Present¬ 
ing  well  balanced  stcnks  on  minimum  inventory  appears  to 
be  the  key  problem. 

With  respect  to  buying  ahead,  both  specialty  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  permit  buyers  to  place  orders  five  weeks  ahead 
without  special  okay  for  fashion  gocxls,  or  seven  weeks  ahead 
for  others.  C^ommitments  for  major  promotions  of  fashion 
goods  may  be  made  five  weeks  ahead  in  department  stores  or 
seven  in  specialty  stores;  on  other  lines,  the  usual  pericxl  is 
eight  weeks  in  both  types  of  stores.  These  are  typical  figures; 
individual  stores  allow  commitments  up  to  12  weeks  or  more 
in  advance,  and  some  department  stores  say  they  permit 
commitments  up  to  16  weeks  or  more  in  advance  for  major 
promotions  of  other  than  fashion  merchandise. 

.Asked  to  name  the  departments  likely  to  show  substantial 
volume  increases  in  1954,  the  apparel  stores  stressed  sports¬ 
wear  and  separates:  some  also  mentioned  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  departments.  Department  stores  gave  strong  emphasis 
to  infants’  and  children’s  departments,  to  sportswear,  and 
to  ready-to-wear  in  general.  Home  lines  were  mentioned, 
but  not  by  impressive  numbers;  men’s  departments  even  less 
frecjuently. 

West  Coast  Buying.  Sportswear,  named  by  so  many  of  the 
stores  as  a  candidate  for  substantial  volume  increases,  also 
dominates  the  list  of  classifications  of  merchandise  bought  in 
substantial  amounts  on  the  West  Coast  by  the  reporting 
stores.  Very  few  of  the  reporting  stores  overlcxrk  the  West 
Coast  markets:  only  five  per  cent  of  the  department  stores 
and  nine  per  cent  of  the  apparel  stores  say  they  do  not 
buy  here. 

.Among  the  reporting  stores,  there  were  several  that  spent 
10  per  cent  or  more  of  last  year’s  budget  on  the  Coast.  The 
typical  figure,  however,  was  four  per  cent.  Most  stores  say 
they  will  spend  at  least  as  much  here  in  1954,  if  not  more. 
The  figures  are:  24  pier  cent  will  spend  more;  66  pier  cent  will 


—with  completely  automatic  ele- 
votoring,  the  riders  tell  the  eleva¬ 
tors  what  to  do.  All  colls  ore 
registered  and  analyzed  continu¬ 
ously.  Cars  are  operated  as  a 
coordinated  group  to  match  serv¬ 
ice  with  demand  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night. 


COAST-TO-COAST 


IVfore  than  175  busy  buildings  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  given  autotronic®  elevatoring  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  —  by  buying  it! 

Otis  AUTOTRONIC  elevatofing  has  ended  all  con¬ 
cern  about  elevator  operators.  Each  car  has  an  “auto¬ 
matic  elevator  operator”  on  duty  every  minute  of 
every  day.  Every  “operator”  is  fully  trained,  with 
electronic  reflexes  that  never  tire  or  slow  down. 

Every  “automatic  operator”  saves  up  to  $7,000  a 
car  each  year  in  office  buildings;  up  to  $14,000  in 
hotels;  and  equally  substantial  amounts  in  hospitals 
and  department  stores. 

Who  has  bought  it?  Where  can  it  be  seen?  Here  is 
a  partial  listing  of  some  of  the  larger  autotronic 
installations.  Ask  any  of  our  289  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  details.  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Anclioraie,  Alaska 

Elmendorf  Hospital 
Ashevilla,  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Mission  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Chicago  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 
Railway  Exchange  Building 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
Terrace  Plaza  Hotel 
Traction  Building 

U.  S.  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 


—with  completely  automatic  elevator¬ 
ing,  the  passengers  simply  step  into 
the  car  and  press  the  buttons  for  the 
floors  they  want.  That's  all  they  have 
to  do.  Everything  else,  including  door 
operation,  is  completely  automatic. 


a  touch  of  independence 


Signaling  for  an  elevator  is  no  longer  a  piish-the-button-and-wait  routine.  It  is 
an  intriguing  experience  with  the  dramatic  Otis  electronic  touch  button.  Nothing 
moves.  A  mere  touch  of  a  finger  lights  the  directional  arrow  to  show  that  the 
call  has  been  registered  and  that  an  elevator  is  only  seconds  away. 

For  riders,  this  touch  of  indepenilence  dramatizes  complete  freedom  of  eleva¬ 
tor  operation.  A  car  arrives  almost  instantly.  The  doors  open.  The  rider  enters 
the  car.  The  doors  close.  And  the  car  speeds  on  its  way.  All,  automatically  — 
without  an  operator! 

For  building  management,  this  touch  of  independence  dramatizes  uninter¬ 
rupted  elevator  service;  a  substantial  saving  in  operating  costs  for  each  elevator 
each  year;  and  the  increased  prestige  that  faster,  friendlier  and  completely 
automatic  elevatoring  brings  to  a  building. 
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cmiiwK,  Ohio 
Citizens  Building 
Union  Commerce  Building 

Mahos,  Ohio 

HMtington  National  Bank  Building 

Mk,  Taiat 

Atlantic  Refining  Building 

Bart  Building 

Hiin  &  Akard  Building 

Republic  National  Bank  Building 

Soathwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company 

Statler  Hotel 

U.  S.  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
hMir,  Colorado 
Central  Bank  Building 
Denver  Club  Building 
Midland  Savings  Building 
National  Farmers  Union  Life  Insurance  Company 
MreN,  Michigan 
City  and  County  Building 
Mecabee's  Building 
bie,  Pennsylvania 
Baldwin  Building 
ioaetaa,  Illinois 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
Fediair,  Ohio 
Ohio  Oil  Company 
■otlard,  Connecticut 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
MaMea,  Teias 
Houston  Club  Building 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Mianapolis,  Indiana 
Indiana  National  Bank 
hOsenville,  Florida 

Pnidential  Insurance  Company  of  America 
iMAegeles,  California  ^ 

National  Auto  Casualty  Insurance  Building 
Police  Facilities  Building 
Southern  California  Gas  Company 
University  of  California  Medical  Center 
Western  Pacific  Building 


IRarc  Island,  California 

U.  S.  Navy  Electronics  Building 
Miami,  Florida 
Ainsley  Building 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Telephone  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mayo  Memorial  Medical  Center 
Monterey,  California 

U.  S.  Navy  Post  Graduate  School 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
State  Office  Building 
Nashville,  Tonnessoe 

General  Shoe  Corporation 
Newark,  Now  Jersey 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Now  York,  Now  York 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
Reiss  Manufacturing  Company 
Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 
State  Insurance  Fund  Building 
Webb  and  Knapp  Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Hales  Building 
Peoria,  Illinois 

First  National  Bank  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Finance  Building 
it  3  Penn  Center 
Rittenhouse  Claridge 
Rittenhouse  Savoy 
Portland,  Oregon 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
University  of  Oregon  Teaching  Hospital 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Minnesota  Mining  Company 


San  Francisco,  California 

California  Commercial  Union 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Kohl  Building 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
Shreve  Building 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building 
University  of  California  Teaching  Hospital 
Seattle,  Washington 

Fourth  &  Pike  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Acacia  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Providence  Hospital 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Willard  Hotel 


Calgary,  Alberta 
Bank  of  Toronto 
Calgary  General  Hospital 
New  Pacific  Petroleum  Building 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
Montreal,  Ouebec 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  Ltd. 
Montreal  Trust  Company 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
1980  Sherbrooke  Corporation 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba 
St.  Boniface  Hospital 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Adelbay  Corporation  Building 
Confederation  Life  Insurance  Company 
Continental  Casualty  Company 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters 
North  American  Life  Building 
Physicians’  Services  Building 
Richmond  Building 
York-Richmond  Building 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Alaska  Pine  Building 
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Perspective  (Continued  from  page  5) 

spend  as  much  as  last  year;  10  per  cent  will  spend  less. 

Advertising.  A  substantial  number  ul  the  reporting  stores 
indicate  plans  to  increase  their  advertising  outlay,  dollar- 
wise  and  percentagewise,  l)ut  the  majority  say  they  will  keep 
their  advertising  costs  at  or  below  last  year’s  figures.  There 
is  some  indiiation  also  of  increasing  interest  in  direct  mail, 
notably  among  the  apjjarel  stores.  Among  these  stores,  one 
in  three  expects  to  do  more  with  this  medium  in  1954  than 
it  ilid  last  year.  On  other  points,  the  apparel  stores  showed 
themselves  less  willing  than  the  reporting  department  stores 
to  step  up  advertising  costs. 

.\sked  if  they  plan  to  spend  more  or  less  money  on  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  than  last,  40  per  cent  of  the  department  stores 
and  31  per  cent  of  the  specialty  stores  say  they  will  spend 
more:  47  per  cent  of  the  department  and  39  per  cent  of  the 
specialty  stores  say  they  will  spend  the  same  amount;  13  per 
cent  of  the  department  stores  and  .30  per  cent  of  the  spec  ialty 
stores  say  they  will  spend  less. 

rile  1954  advertising  per  cent  to  sales  ratio  will  be  higher 
in  33  per  cent  of  the  department  stores  and  17  per  cent  of 
the  specialty  stores;  it  will  be  lower  in  21  per  cent  of  the 
department  stores  and  34  per  cent  of  specialty  stores;  it  will 
remain  the  same  in  46  per  cent  of  the  department  stores  and 
49  per  cent  of  the  specialty  stores. 

Television  as  a  retail  advertising  medium  is  already  in 
use  in  24  per  cent  of  the  reporting  department  stores  and  1 1 
|ier  cent  of  the  specialty  stores.  An  additional  1 1  per  cent 
of  each  type  of  store  plans  to  use  it  soon. 

Selling.  Well  over  half  the  reporting  stores  say  that  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  jjersonnel  avail¬ 
able  for  sales  jobs— although  in  career  jobs  only  a  minority 
see  improvement. 

On  a  list  of  five  suggested  steps  that  might  produce  better 
selling,  82  per  cent  of  the  specialty  stores  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  department  stores  checked  as  important  today  “intensi¬ 
fied  merchandise  information  programs  for  salespeople.” 
C^hecked  also  by  82  per  cent  of  the  specialty  stores,  but  by 
67  per  cent  of  the  department  stores,  was  “recruitment  of 
l)eiter  qtiality  sales  personnel.”  Wider  use  of  simplified  sell¬ 
ing  or  self-selection  fixtures  was  checked  by  fewer  than  half 
die  stores;  about  one-fourth  checked  “placing  sales  super¬ 
vision  entirely  under  merchandising  executives.” 

Seven  out  of  every  eight  of  the  reporting  stores  pin  their 
hopes  for  better  salesmanship  not  only  on  the  increased 
availability  of  qualified  personnel  today,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  they  expec  t  improvement 
to  continue  as  the  year  progresses. 

Branches,  Suburbs,  Downtown  Area.  Side  by  side  with  the 
branch  store  trend,  activity  is  reported  in  the  direction  of 
encouraging  downtown  shopping.  Three  out  of  every  four 
reporting  stores  tell  of  community  activity  to  make  down¬ 
town  shopping  more  attractive.  More  than  half  the  stores, 
furthermore,  report  that  their  downtown  districts  have  set 
up  organizations  to  work  on  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
customer  into  town  to  shop. 
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Among  the  stores  participating  in  this  survey,  31  jier  cent 
of  the  department  stores  have  liranches  and  an  additional 
five  per  cent  plan  to  embark  on  such  ventures;  38  jier  i<  nt 
of  the  apparel  stores  have  branches,  and  three  per  cent  more 
plan  to  enter  the  field.  I'lie  typical  branch-ojierating  dep.ii  t- 
ment  store  has  two  branches;  the  typical  apparel  store,  one. 
.\bout  one-third  of  the  branch-operating  stores  have  siit)- 
urban  liranc  hes.  Most  of  the  Inane  lies  whose  locations  i\ere 
reported,  in  fact,  are  in  suburban  shopping  centers.  .Such 
liranches  comprise  62  per  cent  of  those  for  which  locations 
were  indicated. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores,  branch-owning 
or  otherwise,  say  that  steps  have  been  taken  in  their  com¬ 
munities  to  encourage  downtown  shopping;  an  additional 
seven  per  cent  say  such  steps  are  planned.  I'he  most  com-  ' 
mon  step  reported  is  improved  parking.  Next  come  group 
promotions  and  the  modernization  of  stores  in  the  area. 
Less  common  are  improvement  of  highways  into  the  city,  | 
improvement  of  public  transit  facilities,  and  slum  clearance. 

Safeguarding  Profits.  The  relationship  lietween  expense 
control  and  profit  appears  to  be  very  much  on  the  minds  of 
store  heads  right  now.  On  a  list  of  steps  stiggested  to  man-  r 
agement  as  important  to  the  salegtiarding  of  profits  this  year,  I 
nearly  all  reporting  store  heads  checked  “tighten  expense  [ 
controls.”  .\lso  checked  liy  impressive  ntimbers  was  “keep  L 
close  rein  on  inventory.”  Most  of  the  apparel  stores  gave  | 
prominence  also  to  “aim  for  higher  gross  margin”  and  “aim  || 
for  maximum  sales  volume,”  apparently  on  the  assumption  p 
that,  given  enough  dollars  of  gross  margin,  profits  would  f; 
take  care  of  themselves.  .\  bare  majority  of  the  department  || 
stores  checked  these  jioints. 

Interest  in  watching  payroll  expenses  closely  was  expressed  j 
by  abotu  one-third  of  the  reporting  stores— a  considerable  i 
change  from  the  sittiation  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  a  similar  |t 
survey  by  the  NRDGA  revealed  payroll  costs  as  the  Number  |j 
Oue  threat  to  profit  iu  the  eyes  of  top  mauagement.  Today, 
the  overall  expense  picture  appears  more  important  to  store 
heads  than  any  oue  element  of  expense  on  its  own. 

VT*ry  few  store  heads  are  concerned  about  any  need  to 
tighten  credit  or  collection  policies  or  to  reduce  customer 
services  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  profits. 

/ 

Do-It-Yourself  Market.  Department  store  interest  iu  the 
do-it-yourself  market  appears  to  be  growing.  Twenty-two 
per  cent  of  reporting  department  stores  say  they  ha\e  re¬ 
cently  run  a  major  promotion  on  do-it-yourself  merchandise, 
and  an  additional  27  per  cent  report  plans  to  do  so.  .Among 
the  51  per  cent  who  have  not  had  a  recent  major  promo¬ 
tional  event  on  this  theme,  there  are  undoulrtedly  many  who 
have  had  departmental  promotions  along  these  lines. 

Stores  were  asked  for  yes-no  answers  on  whether  the  do-it- 
yourself  appeal  was  proving  valuable  as  a  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  types  of  merchandise  into  the  store  anti  as  a  new 
promotional  handle  for  selling  items  normally  carried.  Of 
those  who  answered  on  the  introduction  of  new  types  of 
merchandise;  59  per  cent  said  the  appeal  was  valtiable;  of 
those  who  answered  on  its  valtie  as  a  promotional  handle  for 
familiar  items,  79  per  cent  said  “yes.” 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


Minimum  Wages.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  the  Administration  will  not  make 
its  bid  lor  an  increase  in  minimum 
wages  and  the  repeal  of  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  under  the  P'air  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  this  session. 

Sentiment  on  Capitol  Hill  does  not 
lean  toward  upping  minimum  wage 
rates  at  this  time.  However,  progress 
is  being  made  in  this  general  field 
through  the  medium  of  the  Walsh- 
Healy  .\ct,  which  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  set  wage  rates  for 
those  working  on  government  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  drive  to  repeal  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  is  not  tlead  as  far  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  .Mitchell  is  concerned.  His 
staff  is  still  at  work  trying  to  develop 
a  case  to  carry  to  Congress  next  year. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  that 
some  people  in  high  places  believe  that 
retailers  would  profit  by  minimums  of 
around  a  dollar  an  hour.  One  Labor 
Department  official  believes  that  re¬ 
tailers  should  welcome  a  minimum 
wage  of  .SI. 00  an  hour  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  [jeople  would  then 
have  more  money  to  spend.  Following 
this  philosophy,  a  $5  minimum  would 
guarantee  almost  unlimited  prosperity. 

NR  DC  A  has  historically  been  op- 
|X)sed  to  any  tinkering  with  the  retail 
exemption  which  was  drafted  into  the 
original  f  air  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Elections.  This  is  an  election  year  and 
an  important  one.  With  the  Admini¬ 
stration  one  vote  short  in  the  Senate, 
there  are  35  Senate  races  this  year  in 
34  states  and  34  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paigns.  Only  Indiana,  Missouri,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Utah  lack  campaigns. 
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Lhe  Democrats  will  center  their 
tampaigns  on  unemployment,  taxes, 
the  economy  and  .McCarthy.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  will  promote  their  accom¬ 
plishments  in  ending  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict,  building  a  sounder  economy  and 
fighting  communism  in  government. 

Trade.and  Aid.  Foreign  aid  is  a  major 
issue  in  \Vashington  these  days.  Two 
violently  opposed  schools  of  thought 
are  meeting  head  on.  One  would  abol¬ 
ish  all  aid  and  rely  upon  increased 
trade  to  fill  the  gap.  The  other  would 
taper  our  aid  program  in  the  hope 
that  business  activity  will  eventually 
make  tlirect  aid  unnecessary  . 

Last  year  NRDGA  fought  a  pro|X)s- 
al  to  increase  the  limit  on  duty-free 
gomls  coming  here  to  SIO  value  at 
the  foreign  port.  This  section  of  the 
Customs  Simplification  .Act  was  elimi¬ 
nated  before  the  bill  passed. 

Now,  a  series  of  bills  increasing  the 
amount  of  duty-free  goods  acquired 
by  visitors  to  foreign  countries  have 
been  introduced.  One  by  Rep.  Freling- 
huysen,  R-N.  }.,  would  increase  duty¬ 
free  goods  from  the  present  .S50<)  fig¬ 
ure  to  .SlOfW).  Naturally,  visitors  con¬ 
centrate  their  purchases  on  items  that 
are  subject  to  excise  taxes  in  this 
country.  NRDGA  has  had  conferences 
with  Representative  Frelinghuysen  on 
this  subject. 

They  Work  for  Us.  According  to  the 
latest  figures  available,  we  had  414,063 
foreign  nationals  on  Uncle  Sam’s  pay¬ 
roll  in  January.  174,901  were  Japanese 
and  1 1 7,902  were  Germans. 

Competition.  Retailers  have  been  ob¬ 


jecting  to  the  government  engaging  in 
various  fields  competitive  to  retail 
stores.  The  ojKMation  of  .\rmy  PX’s 
and  Navy  Ship  Stores  has  come  under 
close  study  by  NRDCiA.  Recently, 
your  Association  has  been  working 
toward  eliminating  the  discount  oper¬ 
ations  in  government  agencies  both  in 
Washington  and  in  other  areas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  retail¬ 
ers  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  field  of 
government  competition,  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  engaged  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  business  operations:  cq^fee  roast¬ 
ing,  making  paint,  rubber,  marking  de¬ 
vices,  dentures,  shipbuilding,  moving 
pictures,  ice  cream.  Hags,  caustic  soda 
rum,  furniture,  clothing,  paper  bags 
sjjectacles,  boxes.  In  addition,  the  gov 
eminent  is  active  in  the  transportation 
field,  ojjerating  railroads,  inland  water 
ways,  buses,  car  pools,  air  transports 
trucking  of  oil,  coal  and  moving  vans 

Uncle  Sam  has  fish  hatcheries,  laun 
dries,  banks,  tree  nurseries,  commissar 
ies,  j)ower  plants,  theaters,  schools 
spraying  services,  insurance,  teletype 
service,  accounting  and  so  on. 

V'our  government  builds  roads, 
dams,  trails  telephone  lines  and  jjower 
lines  and  operates  car  washing  shops, 
does  window  washing,  furniture  re¬ 
pairing,  and  makes  hospital  equip¬ 
ment. 

Optometry.  Senator  Case,  R-S.  Dak., 
has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2660)  de¬ 
signed  to  regulate  the  practice  of  op¬ 
tometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  declares,  “Optometry  is  here¬ 
by  declared  to  be  a  profession  .  . 
Such  legislation,  if  adopted,  would 
prohibit  retail  stores  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  operating  an  optom¬ 
etry  department. 
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The  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Cycle  Billing  Machine  is  the 
answer  to  a  credit  manager’s  prayer.  It  helps  prevent 
little  arguments  that  can  grow  into  large  ones  as  a 
result  of  misunderstood  billings,  and  which  sometimes 
end  with  the  loss  of  a  good  customer.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Sensimatic  is  a  modern,  fast  and  versatile  accounting 
machine  capable  of  doing  a  wide  variety  of  jobs  in 
addition  to  cycle  billing. 

Th*  Automatic  Oporationt  of  the  Sensimatic  Cycle 
Billing  Machine  reduce  motions  and  decisions  for  the 
operator.  For  instance,  the  credit  history  ledger  is  com¬ 
pleted  automatically  in  just  four  seconds  after  the  customer’s 
statement  has  been  posted.  The  speed  of  billing  on  a 
Sensimatic  means  that  fewer  machines  and  operators, 
less  space  and  maintenance  are  required. 

Moreover,  the  automatic  features  of  the  Sensimatic  enable 
operators  to  become  expert  in  much  less  time  than  usual. 

Tho  Versatility  of  the  Sensimatic  is  the  result  of  its 
exclusive  interchangeable  sensing  panels.  Each  panel 
gives  a  choice  of  four  accouming  operations  seleaed  by  a 
turn  of  the  job-selector  knob.  Thus,  Sensimatic  users 
can  cycle  bill  budget  accounts,  revolving  credit,  and  tri¬ 
pay  (or  90-day)  accounts,  all  on  the  same  machine  used  for 
regular  30-day  accounts. 

This  same  amazing  Burroughs  Sensimatic  versatility  has 
brought  important  savings  to  stores  of  all  sizes  and  to 
a  wide  range  of  retail  accounting  jobs. 
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CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 

Only  machine  that  gives  you  these  extra 
features  to  save  you  additional  time  and  money 


Oftly  the  Sensimatic  prints  a  count  of 
the  number  of  tickets — charges,  returns 
and  credits — on  the  statement,  insur¬ 
ing  matching  of  all  tickets  to  the  state¬ 
ment  for  microfilming  and  mailing, 
and  providing  an  accurate  indication 
of  the  amount  of  postage  required. 


Exclusive  Sensimatic  error  correction 
feature  provides  positive  cancellation 
of  incorrect  accumulations.  Operator 
simply  turns  the  job-selector  knob  and 
relists  the  figures  affected.  Journal 
accumulations  are  then  true  when  the 
new  statement  is  made.  Individual 
correction  keys  permit  reversing  of  any 
item  without  remaking  the  statement. 


Only  the  Sensimatic  mechanically  en¬ 
forces  recognition  of  past-due  accounts 
— automatically  holds  the  credit 
history  ledger  in  the  carriage  when  an 
account  is  overdue,  so  the  operator  can¬ 
not  forget  to  flag  the  account  for  proper 
follow-up  by  the  credit  department. 


For  Up-To-Date  Cycle  Billing,  Burroughs  Microfilming 

Gives  Permanent  Records  of  Originals  at  Low  Cost. 


With  the  new  automatic  feeder — 
especially  designed  to  handle 
intermixed  documents  —  sales 
tickets  and  customer  statements 
are  microfilmed  at  high  speed  on 
this  Bell  &  Howell  recorder.  They 
are  recorded  with  exceptional 
clarity  and  maximum  film  economy. 


For  all  of  the  advantages  of  modern  cycle  billing,  you’ll 
want  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  plus  Burroughs  Micro¬ 
filming.  While  you  please  your  customers  with  original 
sales  slip  identification  of  every  charge  item,  you  have 
photographic  copies  for  your  own  protection. 

Burroughs  Microfilming  not  only  saves  up  to  99  per  cent 
of  your  record  storage  spaci;  ...  it  conserves  film,  too. 


The  microfilm  reader  distinctly 
projects  individual  filmed  records 
to  actual  size  or  larger.  Locating 
and  viewing  of  records  is  quick 
and  easy.  Facsimile  copies  can 
be  readily  made  without  removing 
the  microfilm  from  the  reader. 


with  its  high  37-1  reduction  ratio.  This  microfilming 
equipment  is  precision-built  by  Bell  &  Howell  .  .  .  sold 
and  serviced  by  Burroughs.  More  than  600  Burroughs 
service  centers  from  coast  to  coast  provide  you  with 
skilled  service  as  near  as  your  telephone  ...  2  5  microfilm 
processing  stations,  strategically  located  throughout  the 
country,  provide  fast  and  expert  developing  service. 


LET  US  DEMONSTRATE  how  Burroughs  can  improve  your  cycle  billing  operation. 
You  will  find  Burroughs  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory. 
Or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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GOOD  BUSINESS 


SHOPPING  BAGS 


FAFER  BAG  COMFANY 


IMCMUtl  fMMt  Your  cutloincn  will  buy  more  if  they  can  entry 
more.  Ihsoouitmc  multiple  salea  hy  providing  ttiudy,  roomy,  attraedve 
•housing  b«ta. 

MBUCi  SMMb  Bven  the  moat  fadiionable  shoppera  went  mind 
tmking  inateiad  of  winding  their  purchaaea.  ^ 

PWMAOn  YOW  SfOWb  Draraatue  your  store’s  name  or  alogaii  ^  . . 
match  your  store>wide  wrappings.  These  i^t^maed  “wattcixig  posters” 
enjoy  a  long  re-use  bfe  and  will  be  seen  agaia  and  agam  all  over  town. 

Many  stores  do  a  brisk  bunness  selling  shopping  bags  at  cost  or 
slii^ly  more.  You  get  aQ  of  the  above  advaMages  at  no  cost  to  your  store. 


J.LHUDSON— Difkiretnname  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE— All-over  MACVS  XMAS— 3  Xmas  colors  on 

on  li|ht  green  water- marked  brown  cross-hatch  design,  name  white  kraft. 

paper.  in  black,  on  white  kraft. 

ONLY  EQUITABLE  IS  EQUIPPED  TO  manufacture  shopping  bags  printed 
in  1  to  4  colors  using  the  latest  in  rotogravure,  flexographic  and  letterpress 
printing  methods.  And  only  from  Equitable  can  you  obtain  a  completely  co¬ 
ordinated  packaging  program — standard  paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  plus 
shopping  bags  to  match.  Our  art  staff  will  help  create  an  attractive  bag  for 
your  store.  STRONGER,  too!  Of  sturdy  100%  kraft  paper  with  heavy-duty 
welded  handles.  LOW-COSTING!  Equitable’s  long  experience  in  making 
both  paper  and  bags  assures  you  lowest  cost. 


for  samples 
and  prices. 
Please  indicate 
quantities  used. 


Aim  solwiEiii  m  nmi  mmt.  iwa 


DISCOUNT  SELLING— 


time  for 
a  clean-up 


¥N  New  York  City,  about  five  per 

cent  of  the  retail  sales  of  electrical 
housewares  are  made  at  fair  trade 
prices.  These  are  prices  established  by 
manufacturers  who  have  fought  for 
and  secured  the  legal  right  to  establish 
them  and  to  prosecute  the  retailers 
who  break  them.  Yet  95  jier  cent  of 
this  merchantlise  is  openly  sold  at  cut 
prices— that  is,  illegally. 

.\11  across  the  country,  the  story  of 
bootleg  selling  is  much  the  same.  It 
takes  many  forms.  A  town  may  have 
few  openly-operated  discount  houses, 
but  it’s  wide  open  to  the  flourishing 
“club  plans”  that  offer  national  brand 
premiums.  .\  retailer  may  be  lucky 
enough  not  to  have  to  compete  with 
the  purchasing  agent  of  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  outfit  who  buys  at  wholesale  for 
thousands  of  employees;  but,  on  the 
other  haiitl,  have  a  real  problem  with 
a  grocery  chain  that  offers  customers  a 
“fair-traded”  housewares  item  at  cost 
in  a  premium  deal. 

1  have  just  returned  from  a  five 
weeks  trip,  visiting  NRDGA  member 
stores  in  the  South  and  the  West.  I 
found  every  variety  of  bootleg  selling 
thriving  somewhere;  1  know,  from 
shojiping  reports,  that  the  same  is  true 
in  the  Mid-Westand  Eastern  cities. 

The  variations  are  innumerable, 
but  they  have  two  points  in  common; 
they  are  all  methods  of  getting  around 
the  fair  trade  laws,  and  they  all  repre¬ 
sent  failures  of  obligation— intentional 
or  unintentional— on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  whose  merchandise  is 


By  William  B.  Burston 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 

involved.  These  manufacturers  fought 
for  the  fair  trade  laws  and  got  them, 
largely  on  the  argument  that  they 
suffered  vital  damage  from  retail  price 
competition  on  their  products. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  going  on 
today,  it  is  a  temptation  to  say  that 
these  same  fair  trade  laws  are  now  en¬ 
couraging  price  competition  of  the 
most  cut-throat  tyjje.  I.aw'-abiding 
stores  maintain  the  legal  price  and 
thus  keep  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
established.  They  add  the  prestige  of 
their  own  names  to  that  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  they  provide  all  the 
facilities  for  comparison  shopping  by 
the  customer.  The  residt  is  that  the 
tliscount  seller’s  bargain  offer  is  a  very 
well  verified  bargain;  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  the  department  store  and  the  other 
legitimate,  full-service  retailers  all 
testify  to  it,  and  obligingly  provide 
the  salesmanship— while  the  discount 
seller  needs  only  to  crayon  a  slashed 
price  on  the  merchandise.  .\nd  for  the 
most  part  he  is  able  to  get  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  can  sell,  with  no  difficulty 
whatever. 

.Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  the  fair 
tratle  laws  are  a  failure  ami  should  be 
abolished?  1  think  not.  They  were 
passed,  like  any  other  laws,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  be  en¬ 
forced.  But  the  enforcement  machin¬ 
ery  is  obviously  inadequate.  C^ourts 
have  established  that  the  manufacturer 
who  invokes  the  fair  trade  laws  to  fix 
retail  prices  incurs  the  obligation  of 
policing  them.  It’s  a  very  big  obliga¬ 


tion,  and  witli  the  complexity  of  mod¬ 
ern  distribution  systems,  it  may  be  an 
impractical  one.  (Although  some 
manufacturers  can  claim  with  truth 
that  any  dealer  who  price-cuts  their 
merchandise  has  his  supplies  cut  off.) 

There  is  evidence  that  a  number  of 
manufacturers  have  become  sufficient¬ 
ly  alarmed  by  the  threat  to  their  good 
names  to  take  serious  action;  this  is 
also  true  of  some  distributors  and  job¬ 
bers.  Within  the  past  month,  we  have 
had  a  whole  crop  of  reports  of  determ¬ 
ined  efforts  to  block  up  the  discount 
seller’s  supply  channels.  This  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  retailers,  and  many  dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  heartened  by  it; 
they  welcome  this  support  because 
they  want,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  legitimate  retailers  with  whom 
they  deal.  And  the  manufacturers 
themselves  find  that  the  job  turns  out 
not  to  be  as  difficult  as  they  thought, 
once  the  absolute  will  to  accomplish 
it  is  present. 

These  facts  are  encouraging,  but  so 
far  they  are  true  of  a  minority  of 
courageous  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors.  Some  of  those  who  do  nothing 
may  feel  defeated  in  advance  by  the 
si/e  of  the  policing  task.  As  for  the 
others,  their  anxiety  to  move  their  in¬ 
ventories  is  so  great  that  they  sell 
freely  to  price-cutters;  they  close  their 
eyes  to  trans-shipping;  they  allow 
other  manufacturers,  or  retailers  in 
other  lines,  to  give  their  products  away 
at  cost  or  below’;  they  sell  to  “club 
plans”  and  fake  “membership  plans”; 
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Time  for  o  Clean-up  (Continued) 

and  some  sell  “wholesale”  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

Practically,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  the  manufacturer 
can’t  police  his  prices  or  whether  he 
won’t.  The  state  fair  trade  laws  should 
not  be  allowed  to  operate  so  that  they 
make  it  impossible  for  some  retailers 
to  meet  competition,  and  provide  a 
field  day  for  others.  The  NRDG.\  is 
therefore  studying  the  jjossibility  of 
putting  teeth  into  these  laws.  One 
suggestion  is  that  the  states  themselves 
shoidd  jKjlice  the  laws  and  punish  vio¬ 
lations.  Another  is  that  instead  of 
l)eing  a  civil  offense,  with  punishment 
limited  to  a  fine,  violation  should  be 
made  a  criminal  offense. 

.\s  things  are  now,  even  if  a  dis¬ 
count  seller  is  fined  for  a  violation,  he 
can  stay  in  business,  paying  fines  as 
they  come  up— and,  for  that  matter, 
making  promotional  capital  of  them. 
There  is  no  added  penalty  for  rejieated 
violations;  as  long  as  he  can  get  mer¬ 
chandise  he  can  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  and  on  every  item  or  line  he  sells, 
separate  action  against  him  has  to  be 
taken.  The  NRDGA  legal  staff  is  now 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  amending 
the  fair  trade  laws  to  improve  the  en¬ 
forcement  situation.  A  master  draft  of 
a  corrective  amendment  would  then 
be  submitted  to  the  various  state  retail 
associations  to  be  carried  to  their  legis¬ 
latures  if  they  so  wish. 

Retailers,  of  course,  have  always 
been  divided  in  their  opinions  on  the 
desirability  of  the  fair  trade  laws. 
Some  have  opposed  this  legislation  bit¬ 
terly;  others  have  welcomed  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  thought  it  would  give.  In 
the  present  situation,  of  course,  they 
are  getting  no  protection  at  all;  just 
the  contrary.  It  is  unfortunate,  and 
not  only  for  the  law-abiding  retailer. 
It  harms  the  manufacturer  as  well. 
Creative  salesmanship  is  badly  needed 
today;  all  the  resources  and  prestige, 
die  showmanship  and  merchandising 
skill  of  the  department  store  should  be 
at  work  to  keep  production  levels 
high.  It  is  no  time  for  the  department 
store  to  be  moving  out  of  the  home 
goods  business.  But  that  is  what  is 
happening;  and  discount  selling  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  The  question  we  and 


the  manufacturers  must  consider  is  to 
what  degree  the  fair  trade  laws  are 
resjKinsible  for  the  success  of  the  dis¬ 
count  seller. 

But  even  if  retail  opinion  were  solid¬ 
ly  against  the  fair  trade  laws,  the  pros- 
jiect  of  getting  them  off  the  legislative 
books  would  be  a  remote  one.  So  far 
as  legislative  action  goes,  the  only 
promising  method  is  to  ti^  to  get  some 
teeth  into  the  laws.  That  will  take 
time. 

.Meanwhile,  legislation  is  far  from 
being  the  only  weapon  the  legitimate 
retailer  has.  T(K)  many  are  giving  up 


¥  DO  not  believe  that  reliable  manu- 

facturers  are  willing  to  see  the  legiti¬ 
mate  retailers  driven  out  of  business. 

I  am  sure  that  these  manufacturers 
view  with  great  concern  the  attrition 
that  has  already  taken  place  by  the  fact 
that  certain  retailers  have  dropped  the 
sale  of  major  appliances,  television, 
vacuum  cleaners,  floor  coverings  and 
other  lines.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
retailers  who  discontinued  these  lines 
gave  up  the  fight  too  soon  and  too 
easily,  and  that  they  should  have  stuck 
it  out  a  little  longer  and  added  their 
efforts  toward  correcting  the  situation 
rather  than  backing  away  from  it. 

1  would  also  like  to  say  to  the 
manufacturers  that  they  too  should  try 
again,  to  w'ork  things  out  with  the 
legitimate  retailers.  I  am  sure  their 
efforts  will  not  be  lost  on  the  retailers. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee, 
as  an  arm  of  the  NRDGA,  would  like 
to  extend  its  help  and  support  to  every 
retailer  faced  with  the  problem  of 
“bootleg  selling”  in  his  community, 
and  to  give  him  such  encouragement, 
advice  and  assistance  as  the  law  per¬ 
mits  to  strengthen  the  will  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  retailer  to  continue  to  fight  this 
threat  to  his  economic  existence. 


the  fight  without  really  trying  their 
strength  at  all.  The  NRDGA  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  is  using  every 
method  legally  at  its  disposal  to  im¬ 
press  manufacturers  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  and  the  threat  it 
offers  to  their  brand  name  values  now 
and  to  their  volume  in  the  long  run. 
But  the  individual  retailer  can  accom¬ 
plish  a  good  deal  on  his  own.  Ben  R. 
Gortloti,  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  recently  listed 
some  of  the  steps  the  legitimate  re¬ 
tailer  can  take,  if  he  cares  enough 
about  his  business  and  his  reputation 
to  fight  for  them.  Rearl  his  suggestions, 
and  determine  that  you  will  not  meek¬ 
ly  go  out  of  the  home  goods  busitiess. 


We  must  act,  because  our  adherence 
to  suggested  or  fair  trade  retail  prices, 
combined  with  the  bootleg  seller’s 
predatory  price  cutting,  jeopardizes 
the  consumer’s  confidence  in  every 
single  price  in  our  store. 

As  retailers— as  individual  retailers 
and  acting  individually— we  must  in¬ 
sist  on  the  manufacturer’s  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  effective  policing 
of  his  prrxlucts.  That  responsibility 
involves  that  the  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  Ire  so  effectively  controlled,  that 
his  merchandise  just  does  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  bootleg  seller. 

When  a  manufacturer  accepts  his 
full  responsibility  in  this  matter,  it 
behooves  us  each  to  give  him  full  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation,  and  work  with 
him  each  in  his  own  way  to  develop 
the  line  to  the  fullest  possible  volume. 
This  is  the  real  incentive  that  will 
cause  a  manufacturer  to  resist  the  lure 
of  the  bootleg  seller. 

As  for  those  manufacturers  who  are 
uirable  or  unwilling  to  put  their 
houses  in  order,  they  should  definitely 
and  firmly  be  given  to  understand  that 
they  are  unwelcome.  I'hey  have  the 
right  of  free  choice— the  bootleg  seller 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Executive  Vice  President  and  Secretary,  Rich’s,  Atlanta 
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CENTRAL  CITY  PLANNING: 
THE  NEXT  STEP 


All  over  the  nation,  retailers  are  beginning  to  turn  their  gaze  hack  from 
the  beckoning  suburbs  to  the  job  of  saving  their  downtown  establishments 


By  Sidney  R.  Baer 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company 
Chairman,  NRDGA  Committee  on  Doumtown  Rehabilitation  and  Revitalization 


^HE  most  acute  problem  ot  the 
■■■  great  cities  totlay  is  that  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  central  downtown  district.  If 
this  problem  is  not  solved,  the  creep 
ing  paralysis  of  blight  and  decay  which 
is  present  in  the  downtown  district  in 
many  cities  will  continue,  and  the  sub¬ 
urban  business  areas  will  continue  to 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  central 
downtown  district,  rather  than  as  a 
supplement  to  them. 

The  development  of  sidnirban  areas 
is  logical  and  healthy,  in  cities  of  in¬ 
creasing  population;  but,  I  repeat, 
such  a  transition  in  civic  development 
need  not  and  should  not  Ire  '  at 
the  expense  of  the  main  tlowntown 
district.  The  suburban  area  should 
supplement  the  downtown  area:  this 
development  should  not  be  a  case  of 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

The  retailers  of  the  country,  through 
the  vehicle  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
fiootls  .Association,  can  act  effectively 
to  reverse  this  trend  and  to  correct  in¬ 
fluences  which  are  responsible  for  the 
trend.  It  is  imperative  for  them  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  this  problem. 

Whether  or  not  the  individual  re¬ 
tailer,  large  or  small,  has  a  unit  away 
from  the  central  downtowm  district,  it 
IS  a  fair  assumption  that  the  very  great 
majority  still  have  their  main  estab¬ 
lishments,  which  are  the  primary 
source  of  their  revenue,  within  the 


congested  district,  and  this  will  be  so 
for  many  decades  to  come.  1  might 
add  that  even  the  small  minority  who 
may  have  their  stores  in  suburban 
areas  and  not  downtown  should  be 
just  as  vitally  interested  in  this  subject, 
because,  without  a  vibrant,  vigorous, 
and  progressive  central  city,  the  sub¬ 
urban  districts  will  dry  up  and  disin¬ 
tegrate.  The  downtown  district  in  all 
large  cities  is  the  very  heart  and  life¬ 
blood  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area, 
both  city  and  county.  That  district  is 
to  the  whole  metropolitan  area  w'hat 
the  heart  is  to  the  human  individual. 

Many  people  still  do  not  fully  ap- 
jjreciate  this  fact,  nor  do  they  realize 
what  a  large  jrortion  of  the  revenue 
which  every  city  requires  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation,  comes  from  real 
estate  taxes  within  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict.  Downtown  is  the  area  of  high 
valuations,  and  real  estate  taxes  invari¬ 
ably  represent  the  primary  source  of 
the  total  revenue  of  all  cities.  When 
deterioration  within  the  downtown 
district  sets  in,  and  real  estate  values 
go  down,  the  total  revenue  of  the  city 
will  decrease— unless  taxes  presently 
levied  within  the  downtown  area  are 
shifted  to  other  parts  of  the  city  less 
able  to  bear  them  than  the  congested 
area,  where  the  concentration  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  hotels,  office  buildings, 
theaters,  and  cultural  centers  creates 
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Sidney  Baer  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Civic 
Progress,  Inc.,  an  organization 
recently  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  revitalizing  St.  Louis.  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  patterned  after  the 
Allegheny  Conference  for  Com¬ 
munity  Development,  which  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  downtown  Pittsburgh 
and  the  famous  Golden  Triangle 
there. 

Among  other  activities.  Civic 
Progress,  Inc.  is  sponsoring  a 
bond  issue,  which  is  expected  to 
exceed  $100  million.  It  provides 
leadership  and  coordination  for 
all  the  interests  concerned  with 
re-planning  the  central  city,  and 
works  with  and  through  existing 
organizations. 

The  new  NRDGA  committee  of 
which  Baer  is  chairman  hopes  to 
get  retailers  busy  organizing  a 
similar  development  in  every 
city;  and  will  supply  them  with 
guidance  and  information. 
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Central  City  Planning  ( Continued) 


high  taxation  values. 

What  must  be  done  about  this  dan¬ 
ger?  What  can  the  NRDGA  do  about 
it?  What  are  the  problems? 

First,  Education  and  Publicity 

In  the  first  place,  retailers  in  every 
city  and  in  every  town,  without  respect 
to  size,  should  educate  the  citizens,  the 
city  administrations,  and  the  state  gov¬ 
ernments  about  the  problems,  and 
why  it  is  so  necessary  that  drastic  steps 
be  taken.  Some  city  administrations 
are  complacent.  Some  state  legisla¬ 
tures  are  prejudiced  against  the  large 
cities,  and  the  legislators  think  primar¬ 
ily  in  terms  of  the  rural  areas,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
state  revenues  comes  from  the  cities. 

Furthermore,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Louis,  my  city,  the  charters  of  most 
of  the  large  cities  are  dep>endent  upon 
state  legislatures  for  authority  to  do 
many  things,  particularly  where  funds 
are  involved.  Constitutional  authority 
also  is  invariably  required  to  effect  the 
better  coordination,  by  consolidation 
and  other  means,  through  which  econ¬ 
omies  and  more  efficiency  in  city  gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  developed.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  state  legislatures  are  hindrances 
rather  than  helps  in  taking  the  steps 
necessary  to  stimulate  growth  in  the 
large  cities. 

The  retailers  must  encourage  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  urban 
communities  to  develop  a  better  liai¬ 
son  with  federal  agencies— such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Roads,  the  Federal 
Housing  .\uthority,  and  similar  agen¬ 
cies,  all  of  which  appropriate  a  large 
part  of  the  money  required  for  roads 
and  highway  construction,  slum  clear¬ 
ances,  low-cost  housing,  and  the  like. 

To  conclude  this  phase  of  an  activ¬ 
ity  to  which  retailers  must  address 
themselves,  I  would  stress  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  propaganda  are  of  the  essence. 
Our  far-Hung  organization  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  retailers,  who  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  millions  of  citizens,  is  an 
ideal  vehicle  to  fulfill  that  objective. 

Industrial  Development 

Many  problems,  of  course,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  present  plight  of  the  central 
dow'ntown  district  in  most  of  the  great 


cities  of  the  country,  and,  I  presume, 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  smaller  cities. 
.\mong  them  are  inadequate  highways 
and  expressways  into  the  central  area, 
insufficient  number  of  parking  garages 
and  parking  areas,  where  automobiles 
can  be  taken  and  lotlged  when  they 
finally  get  to  their  destination  within 
the  central  downtown  district.  The 
apathy  on  the  part  of  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  and  businessmen,  in  discourag¬ 
ing  industry  generally  (and  I  am  not 
referring  only  to  the  retailers)  from 
building  places  of  business  in  outlying 
sections  of  the  city  contributes  further 
to  this  problem. 

.\n  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  respect  may  be  cited  in  the 
case  of  [ones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Pittsburgh.  When  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Conference  on  Community  De¬ 
velopment  at  Pittsburgh  learned  that 
this  company  planned  to  move  out  of 
an  area  near  the  dow’ntown  district- 
in  fact,  away  from  Pittsburgh— this  or¬ 
ganization,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
Pittsburgh,  got  busy.  Through  the 
agency  of  the  Urban  Redevelopment 
■Administration,  a  blighted  area  was 
found  close  to  the  central  downtown 
district  and  made  available  to  [ones  R; 
Laughlin  at  low  cost.  .As  a  result,  the 
company  built  its  enlarged  plant  there, 
and  spent  over  $90,()00,()()0.  There 
are  many  similar  instances  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  can  be  done  if  the  citizenry 
is  interested,  and  approaches  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  in  a  vigorous 
manner.  Confidence  in  the  downtown 
district  must  be  restored,  and  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  alone  through  education 
and  propaganda,  but  must  be  sup|}le- 
mented  by  concrete  action. 

Transportation  Facilities 

The  problem  of  mass  transportation 
is  present  in  all  great  cities.  Whether 
the  answer  is  in  the  development  of 
greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  priv¬ 
ately  operated  companies,  or  through 
publicly  owned  transportation  compa¬ 
nies  operating  under  a  transit  author¬ 
ity,  is  something  about  which  I  would 
hesitate  to  venture  an  opinion.  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  about  which  retailers 
generally  should  inform  diemselves. 


and  in  w’hich  they  should  become  in¬ 
terested  and  active  in  their  respec  tive 
communities.  To  the  extent  that  the 
use  of  mass  transjjortation  is  encour¬ 
aged,  congestion  within  the  downtown 
district  and  on  the  streets  coming  into 
the  downtown  district  w’ill  be  eased, 
and  the  facility  of  transacting  business 
in  the  downtown  district  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  jjeople  coming  into  the 
dow'iitown  district  still  utilize  the  vehi¬ 
cle  of  mass  transportation,  rather  than 
privately  ojrerated  automobiles. 

Property  Improvements 

.And  finally,  merchants  and  business 
corporations  generally  within  the 
downtown  district  must  spend  money 
for  capital  improvements  and  not  be¬ 
come  complacent  and  neglectful  of 
their  plants  and  houses  of  business 
downtown.  Beauty  and  atmosphere, 
in  addition  to  merchandise,  whet  the 
appetite  and  stimulate  people  to  come 
to  places  which  are  modern  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  is  the  combination  of  the 
esthetic  and  the  material  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  maximum  results.  There  is 
something  dramatic  about  attractive 
downtown  districts,  big  stores,  big 
hotels,  theaters,  cultural  centers,  at¬ 
tractive  office  buildings,  concentrated 
w’ithin  a  relatively  small  area,  which 
ilraws  people  into  that  district,  if  this 
ilramatic  appeal  is  capitalized  u|)on. 
It  is  something  that  sidiurban  areas 
cannot  acquire. 

The  recent  substantial  development 
of  suburban  areas  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  normal  and  sounil  transition 
in  growing  cities.  The  pendulum  of 
progress,  however,  invariably  swings 
too  far  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Subsequently,  it  adjusts  itself.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  adjustment  is  now  evi- 
tlencing  itself  in  the  development  of 
metropolitan  areas,  and  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict  in  its  effect  upon  the  entire  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  becoming  marked.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  retailers  of  the 
country  to  implement  and  encourage 
this  adjustment  through  their  personal 
activity  and  their  personal  interest  in 
civic  planning.  It  is  a  mistake  if  re¬ 
tailers  do  not  utilize  their  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  this  direction,  complacently 
assuming  that  other  agencies  w'ill  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests. 
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Retail  Unions  and 
Their  Activities 


Current  emphasis  in  negotiations  is  upon  union  security 
and  fringe  benefits.  Organizing  activity  is  complicated 
by  inter-union  rivalry;  may  be  stimulated  by  union  mergers 


By  Merle  Kitchen 

Assistant  Manager,  Employee  Relations  Service,  NRDGA 
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■fT  is  estimated  that  only  about  five 
■^pei  cent  of  department  and  specialty 
store  employees  are  unionized,  and 
that  no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  indi¬ 
vidual  store  units  have  union  contracts 
of  some  kind.  But  unionism  in  this 
field  is  growing.  In  1947,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  processed 
about  200  cases  involving  retail  estab¬ 
lishments:  in  1952,  about  1,500  cases. 
That’s  a  significant  increase  in  five 
years.  And  although  statistics  from 
state  labor  boards  have  not  been  com¬ 
piled,  they  would  probably  show  a 
similar  growth— particularly  since  the 
NLRB  does  not  choose  to  assume  jur¬ 
isdiction  in  many  of  the  retail  cases 
referred  to  it.  It  is  cjuite  evident,  at 
any  rate,  that  retail  management  must 
be  prepared  to  consider  unionism  as  a 
factor  in  store  operation. 

Right  now,  the  major  unions  active 
in  retailing  appear  to  have  aggressive 
organizing  plans;  they  have,  at  any 
rate,  announced  ambitious  member¬ 
ship  goals  in  the  retail  field.  Shifts  in 
union  leadership,  bitter  conflicts  about 
jurisdiction,  and  efforts  to  create  more 
powerful  union  line-ups  are  all  going 
on.  Inter-union  rivalry  is  running 
high;  certain  unions  are  making  an 
aggressive  show  of  their  strength,  and 
the  result  is  most  likely  to  be  stepped- 
up  organizing  activity  among  all  of 
them. 
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Current  Union  Aims.  It  is  worth  not¬ 
ing  that  active  retail  unions  are  plac¬ 
ing  particular  emphasis  upon  union 
security  and  fringe  benefits  in  their 
negotiations  this  year.  This  reflects 
their  concern  about  the  slightly  soften¬ 


ing  economic  situation  and  the  effect 
it  might  have  on  union  contracts.  So 
far,  in  1954,  most  of  the  increases  nego¬ 
tiated  in  business  and  industry  have 
averaged  between  five  cents  and  eight 
cents  an  hour.  T'he  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  agreements  filed  with  it  this 
year  provide  for  no  increases. 

Since  a  tightening  economy  carries 
with  it  the  possibility  of  a  loss  of 
union  strength,  union  leaders  will, 
predictably,  counter  with  more  inten¬ 
sive  organizing  activities.  Retailing, 
still  largely  unorganized,  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  logical  candidate  for  these  activi¬ 
ties  liecause  it  reacts  less  sharply  to 
economic  adjustments  and  keeps  its 
employment  level  very  stable. 

CURRENT  UNION  ACTIVITIES 

Teamsters.  The  International  Broth- 
erhootl  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware¬ 
housemen  and  Helpers  is  the  nation’s 
biggest  union  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  It  has  over  1,300,000  mem- 
bers  now,  and  its  ambitious  organizing 
campaign  in  the  distributive  trades  is 
to  be  supported  by  a  $2  million  fund. 
T  his  campaign  will  be  directed  strong¬ 
ly  to  warehouse  and  delivery  person¬ 
nel,  including  driver-salesmen,  but  it 
will  not  be  limited  to  them.  General 
President  Dave  Beck  is  building  a  new 
headquarters  for  his  International 
offices  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
set  up  Central  and  Eastern  States  Con¬ 
ferences  and  trade  divisions  to  make 
his  organizing  campaigns  more  effi¬ 
cient;  he  has  a  reported  S29  million 
treasury  and  about  1 ,800  tough  organ¬ 
izers,  and  he’s  made  open  declarations 


of  war  on  both  AFL  and  CIO  unions 
who  infringe  upon  his  territory.  His 
goal  is  a  membership  of  three  or  four 
million. 

The  Teamsters  have,  for  the  time 
being,  killed  off  the  AFL-CIO  “no¬ 
raiding”  pact.  This  pact  was  supposed 
to  be  the  first  step  toward  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  AFL  and  CIO.  It  would 
have  eliminated  rivalry  between  signa¬ 
tory  unions  to  represent  the  same  em¬ 
ployees  in  certain  bargaining  units. 
It  would  have  made  it  more  possible 
for  unions  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  organizing  the  unorganized  instead 
of  dissipating  their  energies  in  fighting 
each  other.  Most  of  the  CIO  unions 
wanted  to  sign  the  pact  (and  it  was  to 
apply  only  to  those  who  signed),  but 
they  held  off  to  see  what  action  the 
refractory  Teamsters  might  take. 

Certain  of  the  AFL  major  unions 
similarly  were  suspicious  of  the  Team¬ 
sters’  apparent  ambition.  They,  too, 
withheld  final  action.  In  February, 
the  Teamsters  announced  that  they 
would  not  sign  up.  They  said  there 
were  some  5(),0()0  union  members  in 
other  union  organizations  that  should 
be  in  theirs  instead,  and  that  they 
would  sign  no  pact  until  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  question  concerning  those  em¬ 
ployees  was  settled. 

Retailers  should  not  be  confused 
about  the  effect  which  the  Teamsters’ 
action  may  have  on  them.  The  struggle 
may  conceivably  divert  other  unions 
from  new  organizing  activities  and 
lead  them  to  concentrate  on  keeping 
their  present  membership  strength; 
but  in  these  conflicts  between  major 
unions,  some  employers  are  likely  to 
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Retail  Unions  {Continued) 


>)e  the  unfortunate  victims. 

In  both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  Teamsters  have  tangled  with 
the  .\FL  Retail  Cderks  as  to  which 
union  should  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  employees  who  stock  shelves  in 
focxl  stores.  The  Teamsters  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  won  elections  in  Montgomerv 
Ward  warehouses  in  Cihicago  where 
the  CdO  Retail,  Wholesale  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  Union  had  previously 
represented  some  of  the  employees.  In 
Minneapolis,  the  Teamsters,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  .AFL  unions, 
established  a  local  to  organize  retail 
store  employees,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  AFL  Retail  Clerks  has  a  local 
there  and  is  currently  trying  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  contract  for  the  J.  W.  Thomas 
employees.  In  other  major  cities  there 
have  been  reported  struggles  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  AFL  Joint  Councils  by  the 
Teamsters. 

The  Teamsters’  union  is  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  strategic  position.  Its  control 
over  the  men  who  drive  the  trucks 
“that  last  mile”  and  over  jreople  work¬ 
ing  at  distribution  points  (regardless 
of  the  source  or  type  of  merchandise 
handled)  is  a  potential  threat  to  both 
employers  and  other  unions.  It  can  ex¬ 
ert  pressures  which  are  difficult  to  re¬ 
sist  either  in  an  organizing  campaign 
or  a  strike.  There  are  specific  exam¬ 
ples  which  suggest  that  such  resistance 
is  not  impossible  (i.e.,  the  Pittsburgh 
stores),  but  it  is  costly  and  often  too 
prohibitive  or  difficult  to  undertake. 

Retailers  have  not  yet  seen  too 
many  efforts  by  the  Teamsters  to  or¬ 
ganize  storewide  units  of  employees. 
Ffowever,  if  their  organizing  drive 
achieves  any  kind  of  success,  it  can  be 
expected  to  spread  out  from  warehous¬ 
ing  and  delivery  service  functions  into 
other  retail  areas.  Beck  has  also  indi¬ 
cated  an  interest  in  applying  nation¬ 
wide  contracts  to  major  retail  organ¬ 
izations.  These  are  the  long  range 
results  which  should  concern  retailers. 


the  Feamsters. 

Fhe  Retail  Clerks  rejxzrt  a  steady 
growth  in  membership,  particularly 
during  the  last  ten  years.  (One  of  the 
features  of  its  current  mendiership 
campaign  is  a  SI, 000  prize,  given  an¬ 
nually  to  the  vice  jjresident  who  adds 
the  largest  number  of  meml>ers.)  The 
Cderks  have  organized  many  retail 
l(Kxl  stores.  I'hey  represent  emplciyees 
in  some  of  the  largest  stores  in  the 
country.  Fhey  have,  for  example, 
storewide  units  in  Filene’s,  Boston; 
Bamlrerger’s,  Newark;  The  Fair,  Chi- 
coga.  They  have  several  city-wide  asso¬ 
ciation  contracts  (examples:  Seattle, 
San  Francisco  and  St.  Paul)  and  have 
negotiated  numerous  contracts  in  many 
smaller  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Recently  the  Retail  Clerks 
were  successful  in  negotiating  a  first 
contract  with  the  Katz  Drug  Company. 
The  union  has  also  organized  employ¬ 
ees  in  clothing  stores,  bakeries,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  and  variety  stores. 

The  Retail  Clerks  have  had  less 
national  publicity,  good  or  bad,  con¬ 
cerning  their  organizing  activities, 
than  some  of  the  other  unions  in  re¬ 
tailing.  But  many  retailers  who  have 
been  subjected  to  their  organizing 
campaigns  or  have  negotiated  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  RCI.A  are  well  aware  of 
the  growing  strength  of  this  union. 
The  Cderks  have  publicly  announced 
their  intention  of  not  having  their 
jurisdiction  infringed  upon.  In  cer¬ 
tain  localities  they  have  not  fared  so 
well  in  their  battle  with  the  Team¬ 
sters,  but  it  is  apparent  this  will  not 
stop  them  from  expanding  their  own 
organizing  efforts.  Though  its  head¬ 
quarters  have  been  in  Lafayette,  Indi¬ 
ana,  since  1911,  the  union  has  recent¬ 
ly  announced  its  intention  to  move  the 
International  offices  to  new  headtpiar- 
ters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Recently,  howeser,  the  union  elta- 
ed  a  new  president.  Max  Greenbeig, 
and  announced  plans  to  obtain  a  mil¬ 
lion  members  through  an  organizing 
committee  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  CIO.  This  approach  has  not 
been  texj  successful  in  the  past,  and  the 
program  must  still  be  approved  by 
Walter  Reuther.  Despite  certain  suc¬ 
cesses  in  New  England,  the  South  and 
metropolitan  New  York,  the  RWDSU 
has  little  national  strength  and  has 
been  handicapped  financially. 

But  all  this  may  soon  change.  .\t- 
tempts  to  amalgamate  the  RWDSl' 
and  the  DPOW.A  are  reportedly  on  the 
verge  of  success  now,  after  several  fail¬ 
ures.  When  the  merger  goes  through, 
RWDSU  will  gain  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  the  aggressive  organizers  it 
has  lacked:  and  the  DPOWA  will  l)e 
back  in  the  CIO  fold  again. 


Retail  Clerks.  The  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association  claims  ap¬ 
proximately  300,000  members.  The 
AFL  has  given  the  Retail  Clerks  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  retailing  industry.  Its 
responsibility  for  retail  warehouse  em¬ 
ployees  is  currently  being  disputed  by 


Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department 
Union,  CIO.  This  group  has  been 
weak  in  the  retail  field  ever  since  1948, 
when  a  sizable  block  of  its  member¬ 
ship  “seceded”  and  eventually  formed 
an  independent  union  (the  Distribu¬ 
tive,  Processing  and  Office  Workers  of 
.America).  Since  1948,  the  RWDSU 
has  confined  its  efforts  chiefly  to 
smaller  stores  and  warehouses. 


Distributive,  Processing  and  Office 
Workers  of  America.  The  independent 
DPOW.A  is  a  militant  union  that  has 
l.'een  growing  rapidly  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Its  core  of  strength  is  in 
District  65,  which  represents  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  distributive  and  processing 
trades  of  New  York  and  in  five  major 
New  York  department  stores  and  some 
smaller  stores  there.  Outside  of  New 
York,  it  has  organized  or  represents 
employees  chiefly  in  processing  indus¬ 
tries.  It  claims  a  membership  of  50,000 
to  60,000,  of  whom  upwards  of  7,000 
are  retail  employees  in  New  York  City. 

The  DPOWA  is  an  amalgamation 
of  several  unions,  all  of  which  have  at 
various  times  been  reported  to  be  Com¬ 
munist-dominated.  The  Communist 
issue  played  a  part  in  the  1948  up¬ 
heaval  when  the  split  with  the  C:iO 
occurred.  Last  year,  when  it  seemed 
to  Walter  Reuther  that  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  that  the  alleged  Com¬ 
munist  influences  were  no  longer  at 
work,  the  DPOW.A  operated  for  sev 
eral  months  under  an  interim  charter 
in  the  CIO.  Plans  were  under  way 
then  to  combine  it  with  the  RWDSU 
and  fix  it  again  into  the  CIO  structure. 
But  these  plans  were  dropped  and  the 
charter  terminated.  Factors  that  prob¬ 
ably  influenced  the  CIO  decision  at 
that  time  included  the  tactics  used  by 
DPOW.A  in  its  unsuccessful  strike  at 
Hearn’s,  New  York,  when  the  union 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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Laws  and  Economics 

Cl'STOMER  buying  power  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
when  the  excise  reductions  became 
law  on  April  1;  stores  were  ready,  with 
dramatic  pre-Easter  ads,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  drop  in  retail-level 
taxes  and  manufacturers  announced 
and  advertised  new  retail  price  lists 
to  reflect  the  reduction  in  taxes  paid 
at  their  level.  .  .  .  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  had  a  detailed  bulletin  in 
the  mail  to  members  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  bill  was  submitted  for 
the  President’s  signature.  This  pro- 
videtl  tabulation  of  all  the  tax  reduc¬ 
tions,  and  a  concise  description  of  all 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  hand¬ 
ling  installment  sales,  lay-away  sales 
and  returns  made  after  .\pril  1,  and  in 
collecting  tax  refunds  on  floor  stocks 
on  hand  April  1. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell 
told  retailers  officially  last  month  that 
he  will  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  re¬ 
tail  exemption  from  the  Wage-Hour 
.\ct.  Mitchell,  formerly  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bloomingdale’s,  asked  for  re¬ 
tail  ccxjperation.  He  indicated  his  full 
awareness  of  the  impact  that  such 
federal  legislation  might  have  on  small 
businesses  in  small  towns.  Again  there 
was  the  suggestion  that  a  separate 
minimum  wage  regulation  might  be 
established  for  retailing.  .  .  .  I'he  re¬ 
tail  position,  of  course,  is  that  retail¬ 
ing,  as  a  local  business,  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulation,  if  any,  only  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Mitchell’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  much  retail  business  is 
inter-state  and  that  all  workers  should 
have  legal  wage  protection.  He  spoke 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation. 

The  long  fight  to  restore  sensible 
and  equitable  size  and  weight  limita¬ 
tions  on  parcel  post  is  nearing  success. 
Postmaster  General  .Arthur  Summer- 
field  followed  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee’s  advis¬ 


ory  board  and  asked  Congress  to  re¬ 
peal  Public  Law  199.  This  opens  the 
way  for  passage  of  the  NRDG.A-spon- 
sored  repeal  bill,  HR  2685,  which  will 
end  the  inefficiency  and  needless  ex¬ 
pense  caused  by  the  current  parcel 
post  limitations. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  hearings 
on  the  Flammable  Fabric  .Act  rules 
will  be  held  in  Washington  on  .April 
22.  Manufacturers  are  protesting  that 
they  can’t  give  the  guarantees  that  re¬ 
tailers  are  demanding  unless  they  re¬ 
ceive  similar  guarantees  from  fabric 
vMppliers,  but  the  rules  do  not  make 
the  guarantees  mandatory.  .Also,  since 
the  rules  go  into  effect  on  July  1  simul¬ 
taneously  for  all  sectors  of  the  trade, 
the  cjuestion  of  resjx)nsibility  for 
stocks  on  hand  at  that  time  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
FTC  rules  would  be  ready  by  January: 
since  they  came  out  only  at  the  end  of 
last  month,  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  manufacturers  that  the  effect¬ 
ive  date  should  be  ntoved  ahead. 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  president  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Department  Stores,  is  chairman 
of  a  CED  committee  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  employment.  Last 
month  he  presented  his  committee’s 
report,  “Defense  .Against  Recession,"  a 
well-ordered  program  detailing  the 
actions  that  should  be  taken  by  busi¬ 
ness,  federal  government  and  state  and 
local  governments  to  prevent  business 
tleclines  from  deepening  into  national 
depressions.  The  report  stressed  that 
the  .American  economy  today  has 
many  built-in  safeguards  against  seri¬ 
ous  depressions;  recommended  that 
some  of  these  stabilizing  factors,  such 
as  unemployment  insurance,  should 
be  strengthened;  that  a  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  of  extensive  public  works  should 
be  held  in  readiness;  that  Federal  bud¬ 
get  deficits  should  be  promptly  accept¬ 
ed  early  in  a  recession.  Business 
should  not  add  to  a  downturn,  the 
report  continued,  by  tightening  up  its 
inventory  policies  too  sharply:  it 


should  stick  with  long-term  capital 
investment  programs,  keep  promotion 
expenditures  high,  intensify  new-prod- 
uct  and  market  research,  and  expand 
installment  selling.  Lazarus  made  his 
presentation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Club’s  Salesmanship  Award. 

Bernard  Gimbel  announced  last 
month  that,  so  far  from  feeling  de¬ 
feated  about  sales  prospects,  his  or¬ 
ganization  will  launch  a  series  of  pow¬ 
erful  summer  promotions,  “to  con¬ 
found  the  prophets  of  gloom,  and  to 
wipe  out  the  idea  that  business  takes 
a  slump  during  the  summer.”  Gimbel 
spoke  at  a  press  conference  held 
jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  .ANP.A.  That  organization 
announced  it  was  going  to  war 
against  “summer  slump,”  a  state  of 
mind  that  it  says  is  not  justified  by 
sales  statistics.  “Our  lazy  summer 
minds,”  said  Gimbel,  “have  failed  to 
recognize  that  consumers  need  and 
will  buy  as  much  of  our  merchandise 
in  the  summer  months  as  they  do  in 
any  other  season,  if  we  make  the  gotxls 
available  and  go  after  that  business 
with  strong  promotions  and  .selling.” 

The  Discounters 

•^HE  war  on  bootleg  selling  (see 
page  13)  warmed  up  considerably 
last  month;  every  day  brought  reports 
of  more  fair-trade  manufacturers 
checking  and  taking  action  against  the 
discounters;  distributors  were  follow¬ 
ing  suit,  and  the  whole  month  went  by 
without  a  single  report  that  any  de¬ 
partment  store  was  going  out  of  the 
electric  appliance  business.  (One  did 
abandon  its  television  department, 
“because  manufacturers  have  done 
nothing  to  protect  prices.”)  ...  In 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Howland’s  pub¬ 
lished  an  ad  warning  customers  of  the 
risks  involved  in  dealing  with  discount 
sellers.  .  .  .  On  the  same  day  that  the 
NRDG.A  announced  its  program  to 
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move  for  stricter  enforcement  provis¬ 
ions  in  the  state  fair  trade  laws,  the 
National  Retail  P'orniture  Association 
outlined  a  similar  program  of  action. 
The  NRFA  is  circulating  a  booklet  to 
its  members  that  tells  what  legal  action 
is  available  to  them  to  meet  unfair 
competition;  it  urged  also  that  they 
appeal  to  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 
for  aid  and  that  they  develop  a  self¬ 
regulation  code  for  their  advertising. 

.  .  .  An  NRDGA  count  showed  that 
within  recent  weeks  13  fair-trading 
manufacturers  have  instigated  or  suc¬ 
cessfully  concluded  69  court  actions 
against  price  cutters.  ...  As  a  model 
of  manufacturer  policy  the  Association 
quoted  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Com 
pany’s  announcement  that  it  intended 
to  eliminate  “economic  piracy”  on  its 
merchandise  by  careful  screening  of 
the  dealer  organization,  elimination 
of  those  suspected  of  price  cutting  and 
enjoining  of  all  price-cutters  in  fair- 
traded  states. 

’53  Operating  Figures 

^  I'HE  cost  of  doing  business  con- 

tinned  to  rise  for  department  stores 
in  1953.  The  Controllers’  Congress, 
checking  the  figures  of  188  department 
stores  with  volume  over  $1  million, 
found  that  expense  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  had  risen  from  32.6  in  1952  to 
33.0  last  year.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  stores  reported  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
penses;  only  27  per  cent  had  managed 
to  lower  this  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  merchandising 
results  generally  improved.  The  gross 
margin  figure  for  these  stores  was  36.1 
|jer  cent  of  sales  in  1953;  35.8  per  cent 
in  1952.  This  was  the  result  of  a  cum¬ 
ulative  markon  increase  from  38.6  to 
39  jx.T  cent.  Better  initial  markon 
results  were  re|X)rted  by  89  per  cent  of 
this  group  of  stores.  However,  the  ex- 
jiense  increase  slightly  outweighed  the 
gross  margin  improvement.  The  net 
profit  from  merchandising  ojrerations 
slipped  to  3.3  jier  cent  of  sales;  it  was 
3.4  per  cent  a  year  ago.  After  other 
income  was  added  and  Federal  income 
tax  subtracted,  the  net  profit  figures 
stood  at  2.4  per  cent,  the  same  as  in 
1952. 

Sfjecialty  store  profits,  however, 
were  down  to  2.0  per  cent  after  taxes. 
In  this  group,  the  expense  rise  was 


steeper,  from  34.9  per  cent  to  35.7  per 
cent.  Specialty  store  sales  dropped  one 
per  cent;  transactions  were  off  two  per 
cent.  In  the  department  store  group, 
sales  increased  by  one  per  cent;  trans¬ 
actions  declined  by  one  j>er  cent. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  department 
stores  had  the  inventory  situation  un¬ 
der  better  control;  they  closed  with 
stocks  only  one  per  cent  higher  than 
at  the  previous  year’s  end,  although 
they  had  averaged  six  per  cent  higher 
throughout  the  year. 

To  give  stores  some  figures  to  shoot 
at,  the  Controllers’  (x)ngress  analysis 
points  out  that  17  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  attained  an  overall  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  of  30  per  rent  or  less;  and 
17  per  cent  had  merchandising  profits 
of  6  per  cent  or  higher. 

Northland 

T^ORI  HLAND  CENTER  opened 
^  on  March  22.  Its  size  is  impres¬ 
sive,  but  less  impressive  than  the  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time,  construction 
has  caught  up  with  the  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  theories  of  what  the  regional  shop¬ 
ping  center  should  be.  Hudson’s,  and 
Northland’s  architects,  Victor  Gruen 
Associates,  say  it  fulfills  the  concept 
of  the  market  place  as  a  community 
meeting  ground.  From  another  point 
of  view,  the  most  fascinating  thing 
about  Northland  is  that  it  is  bound 
to  lift  the  middle-class  customer’s  buy¬ 
ing  job  to  a  brand  new  level  of  im¬ 
portance  in  her  own  mind.  To  sur¬ 
round  the  shopping  expedition  with 
such  lavish  evidence  of  planned  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort,  plus  much  inci¬ 
dental  pleasure,  is  basic  and  effective 
sales  promotion.  Northland  restores 
on  a  grand  scale  the  customer’s  feeling 
that  she  is  very  important  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

At  Northland,  there  are  landscaped 
views,  sheltered  walks  and  terraces, 
rest  areas,  information  centers,  res¬ 
taurants  and  snack  bars.  I'here  are 
fountains  and  sculptured  figures— 
many  of  the  latter  designed  for  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  children— and  a  commu¬ 
nity  auditorium  for  exhibits,  concerts 
and  meetings. 

Long-range  planning  protects  the 
shopping  area.  Of  the  400  acres  owned 
by  Northland,  less  than  160  have  been 
used  for  the  Center  and  its  facilities; 


the  rest  is  to  be  developed  in  “sub- 
commerical,  commercial  aiul  residen¬ 
tial  uses.”  No  matter  what  Detroit’s 
expansion  may  l)e,  as  far  into  the 
future  as  one  can  see,  Northlaiul  will 
not  be  engulfed  by  the  tonditions  that 
are  threatening  the  existence  of  many 
downtown  shopping  areas.  Lhe  enor¬ 
mous  requirements  of  such  planning 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
C>enter’s  160  acres,  only  10  are  actually 
covered  by  store  buildings.  There  are 
70  acres  of  parking  space;  nine  at  res 
of  roads;  five  acres  of  covered  walks, 
courts  anti  terrates,  anti  60  acres  of 
grassed  anti  landscaped  buller  area. 
Space  has  been  reservetf  for  mtne  sltnes 
and  more  parking  lots  in  the  future. 

To  "Sell”  Retailing 

^^"OETAILING  Has  a  Career  for 

You”  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful 
24-page  brochure  prepared  by  the 
NRDGA  Personnel  Group  for  stores 
to  use  in  employee  recruiting  activi¬ 
ties.  This  is  an  expert,  professional 
job  of  copy,  art  and  two-color  print¬ 
ing.  It  describes  retail  opportunities 
clearly  and  in  language  that  appeals 
to  the  graduating  students  of  colleges 
and  high  schools  alike.  It  gives  a  bal¬ 
anced  appraisal  of  the  small  store,  the 
department  store  and  the  chain  store, 
as  places  of  employment;  it  describes 
the  variety  of  career  accomplishment 
possible  in  each  of  the  five  main  divis¬ 
ions  of  retailing:  merchandising,  store 
operation,  sales  promotion,  personnel 
and  control. 

This  brochure  speaks  for  the  retail 
industry,  and  tells  an  attractive  story; 
it  is  the  exact  answer  needed  to  the 
questions  of  young  people,  their  par¬ 
ents  and  their  school  advisors.  It  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  NRDCi.A 
board  of  directors,  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  a  committee  consisting  of  For¬ 
rest  R.  Lombaer,  Macy’s,  New  ^’ork; 
Robert  Montgomery,  |.  C.  Penney 
Company;  John  Wingate,  C^ollege  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  Dorothea  Hig¬ 
gins,  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.;  and  Cather¬ 
ine  H.  Greer,  Luckey,  Platt  &  Co.  .\n 
initial  run  of  15,000  copies  was  due  off 
the  presses  early  in  April,  in  time  for 
spring  recruiting  campaigns.  The  .\s- 
sociation  recommends  that  stores  tlis- 
tribute  the  brochures  to  high  schools, 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Parking  tpac*  alon*  raquir**  70  aero*  of  Northland's  1M;  walks,  courts  and  park  aroas  occupy  75  ocros.  Boyond  tho  ring  of 
parking  lots,  a  wido  bolt  of  landscopod  ocroago  is  also  ownod  by  Northland,  and  will  bo  dovolopod  somotimo  in  tho  futuro. 
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1.  Captain  Kidd,  the  pirate  man,  pE^ereil  through  his 
gla.ss  and  .said,  “I..and  ho!  Me  lads.  I  think  1  see  a 
Statler  right  ahead.  I’ve  sailed  the  .seven  seas  for  years 
ami  eameil  a  little  rest.  This  pirate  life  has  tired  me — 

I’ll  lie  a  Statler  guest.” 

2.  When  shown  into  his  Statler  riMiin.  Cap  Kidd  was 
quite  surprised.  “Well,  blow  me  down,  this  room’s  so 
large  my  ship  seems  undersized.  Mates,  everything’s 
.so  ship-sha|)e  here.  I  don’t  know  who  to  thank.  I  swear 
this  bunk’s  the  .softe.st  yet  — if  wrong,  /’//  walk  the 
plank.” 

N  ^ 

OF  TOW^tS 

r^i'l 


Idr 


3.  >>ho  polislie<l  lip  this  place?  he  cried.  “Tins 
Statler  hath  is  great.  Just  find  that  lad  so  .spic  and 
span,  ril  make  that  lioy  first  mate.”  And  splashing  in 
that  roomy  tub  Cap  Kidd  liegan  to  sing,  “Such  waves 
of  suds  and  foam-white  towels  deserve  a  pirate  king.” 


4.  The  dinner  was  the  liest  of  all  with  Statler’s  famous 
food.  The  Captain  was  hesiile  himself— in  quite  a 
roguish  mood.  “They’re  lucky  Tin  retiring,  that  my 
pirate  days  are  through— or  else  Td  steal  that  chef  of 
theirs  to  feeil  my  hungrv  crew.” 


statler 


S.  Out  on  the  good  ship  S/ruU  and  Bones,  the  pirates’ 
mood  was  black.  They  marched  into  the  heart  of  town 
to  get  their  Captain  back.  .\nd  there  they  found  old 
Captain  Kidd  who  told  them  with  a  grin.  “I’ve  found 
the  treasure-trove  at  last.  It’s  Statler,  huls.  ('ome  in.” 
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1953  lETTER  WEEK  WINNER:  Thi«  wat  th«  finl  prii*  window,  doiignod  by  Frod  Wotsal  at  Wolkor't  in  Wichita. 


Reports  to  Management  on 


THE  STATIOI^ERY 


Roaming  far  afield  in  their  quest  for  more  promotable  items, 
stationery  departments  have  put  their  promotional  emphasis  on 
merchandise  unrelated  to  their  principal  lines.  Many  of  them  have 
neglected  their  basic  categories  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  a 
man-sized  job  to  restore  them. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  research  staff  of  STORES  presents  an 
analysis  of  the  current  situation  and  suggestions  for  coping  with 
it.  Both  the  analysis  and  the  suggestions  are  based  on  a  survey 
made  among  buyers  and  on  talks  with  their  resources  and  their  New 
York  buying  office  representatives.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made 
here  to  those  who  contributed  their  time  and  thought  to  this  effort 
to  clarify  the  department's  problem. 


OUR  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MODERN  MERCHANDISING  OF  STATIONER 


Here  is  the  answer  to  modem  letter  paper  merchandising 
. . .  Eaton’s  new,  compact  self-service  floor  fixtures  for 
Open  Stock  and  Boxed  Papers,  planned  to  fit  with  standard 
store  fixtures.  Here  is  the  answer  to  increased  sales  and 
profit  per  square  foot  of  occupancy.  All  items  are  in  open 
display  with  equal  sales  opportunities.  Here  is  modem 
merchandising  at  its  best. 

Impulse  sales  are  increased,  transaction  time  is  cut  when 
you  concentrate  on  a  pre-sold  brand  and  display  varied 
stocks,  neatly  a^anged,  fully  described  and  priced.  Custom¬ 
ers  can  see  what  they  want . . .  choose  what  they  want. 

These  handsome,  sturdy  Vermont  Birch  fixtures  are  the 
result  of  Eaton’s  continuing  study  of  self-service  needs  in 
stationery  departments.  Months  of  planning  insure  their 
success  in  your  store.  Include  these  fixtures  in  your  im¬ 
mediate  plans  to  get  maximum  volume  and  profit  in  1954. 

Write  for  complete  information  today.  Address  Mr. 
L.  G.  Morris.  Stiles  Manager,  Eaton  Paper  Corporation, 
Pittsfield.  Massachusetts. 


FOR  OPEN  STOCK  -  ERTOITS  SELF-SERVICE  FLOOR  FIXTURE  F-lOO  - 

Sturdily  built  of  solid,  natural  blonde  Vermont  Birch.  Displays  up 
to  168  b  oxes  of  paper  and  210  packages  of  envelopes.  Storage  space 
in  front-to-back  drawers  and  in  rear  of  unit  makes  total  capacity 
342  boxes  of  paper  and  570  packages  of  envelopes. 


BOTH  FIXTURES  align  with  standard  counters,  showcases:  Height  — 
40  inches  in  front  —  does  not  exceed  under-arm  level  even  when  filled. 
Width  —  4  feet.  Depth  —  24  inches. 

R  COMPLETE  SELF-SERVICE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT  IS  YOURS 

with  multiples  of  these  carefully  planned,  handsome  Eaton-designed 
self-service  floor  fixtures. 


FOR  BOXED  PAPERS -EATON’S  SELF-SERVICE  FLOOR  FIXTURE  F-200- 

Same  fine  materials  and  construction  as  in  F-lOO  Unit.  Displays  up 
to  160  papeteries  and  stores  up  to  180  additional— a  total  of  340  boxes 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  stylings. 
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EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


April,  I9.VI 


Report  on  the  Stationery  Department 


After  Wrought  Iron,  What? 


A  bad  case  of  beat-yesterday  jitters — Does  anybody  know 
of  a  good  small  car  the  stationery  department  can  handle? 


Last  year  at  this  time,  stationery 
buyers  were  wondering  how  they 
could  ever  hof>e  to  bring  their  1953 
sales  up  above  their  excellent  1952 
figures.  They  knew  that  the  earlier 
year’s  sales  were  not  the  result  of  gains 
in  their  staple  lines,  but  were  made  by 
dint  of  fast  and  furious  promotions 
of  unrelated  items.  Many  of  them  real¬ 
ized  that  such  tactics  were  killing  off 
their  writing  pajier  business;  others 
were  only  vaguely  aware  that  they 
were  brushing  aside  future  profits  from 
the  well  established  sections  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  their  eagerness  for  a  fast 
buck. 

The  1952  figures  had  to  be  met— 
and  they  were.  Most  stationery  depart¬ 
ments  in  1953  topped  their  1952  vol¬ 
ume  and  stepf>ed  up  their  gross  mar¬ 
gin;  in  some  cases,  turnover  was  im¬ 
proved,  too.  The  new  high  in  sales, 
however,  is  giving  many  buyers  an  even 
worse  case  of  beat-yesterday  jitters 
than  they  had  last  year.  For  again  the 
volume  increase  did  not  come  from 
staple  items;  it  came  at  their  expense 
instead.  Those  glittering  sales  figures 
do  not  reflect  the  gold  of  a  good,  solid, 
predictable,  day-to-day  business;  in  a 
great  many  cases,  the  glitter  is  just 
wrought  iron.  Stationery  departments 
are  having  a  field  day  selling  it. 

Starting  in  a  modest  way  with  maga- 
line  racks  and  telephone  stands,  sta¬ 
tionery  buyers  have  stepped  up  their 
HTought  iron  operation  these  past  12 
months  to  include  book  shelves,  floor 
lamps,  tables,  ash  trays,  and  anything 
else  they  can  find  room  for  in  their 
departments.  The  typical  buyer’s  best 
volume  increases  and  most  successful 


promotions  last  year  came  from  this 
merchandise,  rather  than  from  any¬ 
thing  even  remotely  connected  with 
social  and  business  correspondence. 

End  in  Sight.  Inevitably,  what  started 
as  a  bonanza,  a  “wrap-up  promotion,’’ 
a  hot  item  just  made  for  main  floor 
traffic,  is  now  showing  early  signs  of 
running  its  course.  Manufacturers  are 
still  liberal  with  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances,  but  now  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store  carry  wrought  iron, 
and  so  do  other  types  of  stores,  includ¬ 
ing  variety  chains.  In  New  York,  a 
dime  store  recently  featured  a  window 
of  wrought  iron  items  at  prices  up  to 
$10.  Moreover,  it  offered  free  delivery 
on  sales  above  a  specified  minimum. 
Although  that  minimum  was  higher 
than  the  prevailing  delivery  minimum 
in  the  city’s  department  stores,  it  was 
still  low  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
bulkier  items  shown. 

Counting  the  Cost.  In  the  thick  of 
their  wrought  iron  promotions,  some 
stationery  buyers  have  actually  plunked 
down  their  whole  o[}en-to-buy  for 
merchandise  in  this  category,  leaving 
the  other  sections  of  their  departments 
to  get  along  somehow— and  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  get  enough  wrought  iron 
volume  to  make  up  for  whatever  diffi¬ 
culties  their  neglect  of  staples  would 
lead  to. 

Facing  the  prospect  that  wrought 
iron  must  eventually  peter  out,  a  gootl 
many  buyers  are  determined  not  to  be 
distracted  from  their  old  standbys 
again.  Others,  however,  like  things  as 
they  are  and  lean  toward  the  idea  of 


pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat  to  find 
another  new  item  to  promote.  Num¬ 
ber  paints  do  well  in  some  stores; 
others  are  giving  adult  games  a  fling, 
on  the  basis  that  people  seem  to  have 
found  word  games  a  pleasant  time- 
filler  between  one  favorite  television 
show  and  the  next  during  an  evening 
at  home.  One  buyer  facetiously  hop>es 
to  find  a  gootl  small  car  he  can  sell  to 
help  out  his  department’s  figures. 

The  Novelty  Policy.  Stationei^  buyers 
who  are  not  distressed  by  the  thought 
of  awkward  pauses  between  the  dying 
out  of  one  novelty  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  another  justify  their  depart¬ 
ment’s  new  way  of  life  in  this  way. 
They  argue  that  customers  turn  natur¬ 
ally  to  stationery  counters  for  gifts  or 
for  any  new  or  miscellaneous  items 
that  are  not  readily  assigned  to  other 
departments  in  the  store.  They  talk 
up  the  affinity  between  main  floor 
traffic  and  new  items,  and  they  urge 
management  to  give  them  more  space 
in  which  to  exploit  each  season’s  con¬ 
tenders  for  promotional  honors. 

The  stationery  department’s  vol¬ 
ume  resources  are  far  from  pleased 
with  this  philosophy.  Finding  writing 
pajjer  in  a  stationery  department,  says 
one  observer,  is  like  looking  for  the 
prescription  desk  in  a  large  chain 
drug  store. 

Nor  are  all  new-item  resources  uni¬ 
formly  happy  about  having  their  mer¬ 
chandise  handled  in  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment,  particularly  when  there  is 
no  apparent  relation  between  the  item 
and  writing  paper.  An  adult  game  re¬ 
source,  for  instance,  would  cheerfullv 
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MORE  SALES  IN  USS  SPACE 

l«lt«r  p«p«r  r«s*«rcM  hav*  bMii  working  on  tho  problom  of  liow  to  (how  moro  ttalionory  in  Um  tpoco.  Ecrton  offor*  four- 
foot  unit*  (top  picturot)  for  boxod  and  opon  stock  popor*,  wHk  gonorout  stock  spoco.  Tko  Montog  Rxturo  (lowor  loft)  has 
doublod  and  triplod  solos  for  storos;  o  nowor  ono  is  tailor  and  holds  almost  os  much  in  loss  floor  spoco.  To  display  noto  popors 
HaNmark  ken  a  slant-sbolvod  countor  unit  (lowor  right)  which  can  bo  usod  singly,  bcKk  to  bock,  or  in  pyramid  arrangomonts. 


forego  the  advantages  of  a  main  floor 
location  for  a  spot  in  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment,  where  he  could  have  a  back¬ 
ground  of  toys  and  games  in  price 
brackets  similar  to  his  own  and  a  sales- 
jrerson  who  is  familiar  with  toy  and 
game  merchandise.  (Playing  cards,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  bought  and  used 
regularly,  and  do  well  in  stationery.) 

A  favorite  argument  advanced  by 
buyers  to  justify  their  devotion  to 
wrought  iron  and  its  possible  succes¬ 


sors  is  that  the  unit  sales  are  large  in 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  station¬ 
ery  department  transaction.  At  this 
point,  the  exponents  of  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  department’s  traditional 
lines  raise  a  controversial  question; 
Are  such  sales  profitable?  When  the 
item  requires  delivery  and  careful 
packing,  when  it  is  subject  to  break¬ 
age,  when  it  takes  a  lot  of  floor  space, 
they  ask,  how  much  profit  does  it 
actually  make? 


Figure  Analysis— Urgent.  In  most  de¬ 
partment  stores,  where  operating  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  only  on  a  depart¬ 
ment-wide  basis,  neither  the  buyer  nor 
his  management  can  answer  drat  ques¬ 
tion.  They  have  no  way  of  knowing 
which  classifications  are  raising  or  low¬ 
ering  the  expense  figures.  The  buyer 
usually  knows  fairly  accurately  how 
much  volume  he  has  accomplished  in 
a  given  category,  and  what  the  initial 
markon  has  Ireen  in  that  category.  But 
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KEYS  TO  GREATER  PROFITS  IN  YOUR  GREETING  CARD  DEPARTMENT! 


Now  is  the  time  to  survey  your  Christmas  Department 
plans!  To  realize  the  maximum  profit  from  your  card  depart¬ 
ment  this  Christmas  consider  these  important  points  when 
you  plan: 

1.  Assign  adequate  space. 

2.  Decide  the  proportionate  space  for  each 
card  classification. 

3.  Provide  the  necessary  fixtures. 

4.  Consider  outpost  departments. 


45%  of  your  total  greeting  card  business  is  done  during 
November  and  December  and  net  profits  are  high. 


,•  Hallmark  merchandising  consultants  are  always  ready 

•*  to  help  you  with  your  plans.  They'll  study  your  space,  supply 
•  current  sales  trends  and  help  you  make  every  Inch  of  space 

»  return  Its  full  profit  potential. 


.V 


417  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


25th  &  Gra^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STORES 


*»  IT'# 
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INTRODUCING  SCHIARARILII 

FatkMii  Hmr  and  tuggncrion  falling  combina  in  tha  Naimon-Marcui 
window,  obova,  utad  by  tha  DoNat  flora  to  intreduca  tha  naw  Schiopo* 
roMi  lottor  popart  of  Whila  A  Wyckoff.  Propt  ora  in  hooping  with  tha 
dofignar'f  pofitian  in  tha  fothion  world,  but  tha  marchondifo  thown 
inchidof  fvch  lonici  for  tha  unit  tola  at  tomplaf  of  opproprioto  mono* 
gronif  and,  in  tha  foroground,  fountain  pant  in  difforont  colort.  Bo'ow, 
on  ologant  fhowcofo  difplay  of  tho  lottorpopor. 


when  he  seeks  to  evaluate  a  new  item, 
or  a  new  outpost  for  greeting  cards,  or 
the  results  of  a  typewriter  promotion, 
his  calculations  are  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  sketchy.  He  will  consider  vol¬ 
ume,  markon  percentage,  the  salary  of 
the  salespeople  involved,  and  the  (ost 
of  any  advertising  space  he  has  used. 
He  is  likely  to  be  completely  in  the 
dark— and  so  is  his  boss— about  what  it 
costs  to  provide  selling  and  stockroom 
space  for  the  merchandise,  to  receive 
and  mark  it,  to  deliver  it  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Lacking  adequate  facts,  a  buyer  can 
make  profit-destroying  mistakes  in  de¬ 
ciding  which  section  of  his  department 
to  build  up  and  which  ones  to  let  slide. 
(With  all  the  wrangling  over  wrought 
iron  and  whether  or  not  it  belongs  in 
stationery,  it’s  a  rare  store  that  can  pin 
down  its  actual  profit,  percentagewise 
or  dollarwise,  on  this  merchandise.) 
He  may  put  all  his  volume-building 
efforts  behind  a  category  that  is  not 
nearly  so  profitable  as  he  believes  it  to 
l)e,  or  he  may  pass  up  opportunities  in 
merchandise  that  yields  more  profit 
per  dollar  of  sales  than  he  realizes. 


Splitting  the  Department.  One  buyer 
tells  how  he  overcame  his  store’s  re¬ 
luctance  to  break  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  figures  down  for  him.  He  had 
asked  to  have  the  merchandise  sepa¬ 
rated  into  four  departments:  one  for 
typewriters  and  office  machines:  one 
for  greeting  cards  and  gift  dressings; 
one  for  engraved  and  personalized 
items  requiring  special  sales  checks 
and  special  routines  for  handling;  and 
a  fourth  catch-all  department. 

The  issue  came  to  a  head  in  his 
store  when  the  buyer  sought  to  hire 
an  appliance-type  salesman  for  office 
machines,  at  a  salary  well  above  the 
stationery  department’s  top.  The  buy¬ 
er  argued  that  a  separate  department 
should  be  set  up  for  this  merchandise, 
since  its  high  selling  cost,  low  markon, 
high  unit  sale,  and  delivery  cost  made 
it  completely  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  stationery  operation.  When  he 
won  his  battle,  splitting  his  depart¬ 
ment  into  the  four  separate  ones  de¬ 
scribed  above,  he  was  able  to  hire  the 
help  he  needed  for  typewriters:  he  in¬ 
creased  his  volume  and  had  the  figures 
to  show  that  the  increase  was  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  With  greeting  cards  and 
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PLAN  NOW... 

for  next  season 


You  are  bound  to  do  more  business  when  you  can 
give  your  customers  immediate  delivery  from  stock. 


You  can  now  rent  the  simple,  easy-to-use  Kingsley 
Machine  a  whole  year  for  only  $54.00. 


The  Quick  Service  attracted  late  shoppers  from  all 
over  —  new  customers  who  had  never  been  in  before. 


Dealers  who  featured  "One  Day  Service”  or  im¬ 
printing  "While  You  Shop”  last  Christmas  really 
cleaned  up. 


They  sold  cards  right  up  to  Christmas  —  long  after 
competitors  who  sent  the  work  out  had  to  stop  tak¬ 
ing  orders. 


Your  greeting  card  salesmen  know  about  the  King¬ 
sley  Machine,  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select 
numbers  best  suited  for  imprinting. 


Write  today  for  complete  details,  and  ideas  for  pro¬ 
moting  more  gift  sales  all  year  ’round  by  quick 
service  monogramming  of  writing  papers,  pens, 
leather  goods,  and  other  gift  items. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  this  Quick  Service  for  next 
season  and  order  counter  cards,  box  assortments 
and  numbers  suitable  for  imprinting  as  Personals. 


STAMPING  MACHINE 


CO 


NTOR  ES 


the  imprints 

Christmas  Cards  Gift  Items  Writing  Papers 
Leather  Goods  Paper  Napkins  Lead  Pencils 
Fountain  Pens  Book  Matches  Playing  Cards 


BACKED  Ur  UNITS 

OrMting  card  dapartmant  at  Macy'*,  Naw  York,  u«at  HaHmark's  f  van  ti»r  BxtwrM  bock  to  bock;  taWtpoopW,  lik*  cattawra,  or* 
olway*  in  th«  ai«la«.  For  many  tmail  dopartmonh,  simiior  nt  op  savo*  payroll  cotta  by  pormitting  ono  girl  to  bondio  moro 
fdono  tkon  tho  could  if  plocod  bohind  a  coontor.  In  tbo  oitlo,  tbo  con  too  ontiro  toction,  ropUnitk  ttock,  ring  up  tolot. 


engraving  taken  out  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  too,'  he  was  able  to  get  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  his  stationery  oper¬ 
ation— and  to  improve  its  results. 

Classification  Analysis.  In  stores  that 
are  not  yet  ready  to  split  the  stationery 
department  into  Several  separate  units, 
there  are  less  elaborate  ways  to  devel¬ 
op  information  that  will  keep  the 
buyer  on  the  right  track.  Analyzing 
each  month’s  sales  by  classification,  for 


instance,  will  reveal  the  very  different 
seasonal  patterns  of  the  stotionery  de¬ 
partment’s  various  components.  That, 
in  turn,  will  make  it  easier  for  even  a 
mediocre  buyer  to  do  as  top  buyers  do, 
arid  divide  the  open-to-buy  informally 
each  month  among  the  several  categor¬ 
ies  in  the  light  of  each  one’s  current 
needs.  A  new  promotional  fancy,  then, 
will  not  readily  snatch  away  the  bud¬ 
get  needed,  say,  to  build  up  fountain 
|>en  stocks  before  graduation,  or  to 


strengthen  the  writing  paper  assort¬ 
ment  in  anticipation  of  National  Let¬ 
ter  Writing  Week. 

Classification  analysis  will  give  man¬ 
agement,  too,  a  chance  to  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment.  If  sales  of  one  or  two  classifica¬ 
tions  are  moving  up  sharply,  and  too 
many  of  the  others  are  sagging,  it  may 
be  that  the  buyer  has  found  a  hot  item 
and  is  once  more  starving  his  standbys 
to  feed  the  new  baby. 


SfACE  STRETCHERS 

Grouting  card  toction  at  William  Hongoror't,  Buffalo,  wot  among  tho  first  to  install  Rust  Craft's  now  nino-tior  rctaks.  With  no 
incroaso  in  soiling  aroa  or  ttock  drawors,  thoy  incroaso  display  spoco  and  vokimo  potontial  50  por  eont  ovor  six>tior  units;  3B 
por  cont  ovor  sovon^r.  Grouting  card  volumo  ususdiy  incroasos  in  ratio  to  numbor  of  dotignt  shown. 
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SPONSORING 

MANtlFACTlTRERS 

AUa!>  l*ap«r  itox  Co. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Biriningham  Paper  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  C.  Itlair  Co. 

Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Camp  Mf|;.  Co. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Crane  &  (ki.,  Inr. 

Dalton.  Ma«8. 

Ekiglem  Tablet  Corp. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ekiton  Paper  Corp. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Geo.  W.  Fox  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kalamazoo  Stationery  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ijikeside  C.entral  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Mid  West  Paper  &  En’  elop'-  ( 'o. 
Marion,  Ind. 

Montag  Bros.,  Inc. 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

Old  Colony  Envelope  Co. 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Puritan  Stationery  Co.,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sangamon  Co. 

Taylorville,  Ill. 

Sharon  Converting  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Southern  Central  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Southwest  Tablet  Mfg.  Co. 
Dallas,  Texas 

Springfield  Photo  Mount  Ck>. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Stuart  Hall  Co.,  Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wesley  &  Winter,  Inc. 

Linden,  N.  J. 

Western  Paper  Converting  (k>. 
Salem,  Oregon 

Western  Tablet  &  Stationery  Co. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

White  &  WyckolT  Mfg.  (x>. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Arthur  E.  Wilson  &  Co. 

New  York,N.Y. 

Write  Right  Mfg.  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


National  Letter  Writing  Week  October  3-9 


National  Utter  Writing  Week 

jjpctober  3  9 


ONE  OF  THE  finest  gifts  one  human  being  can 
bestow  on  another  is  a  personal  letter — the 
final,  ultimate  tribute  fashioned  from  a  box 
of  writing  paper.  Literate  and  thoughtful 
people  convert  the  writing  paper  you  sell  into 
warm,  vibrant  missives  of  affection  and  good 
cheer.  A  Stationery  Department  performs  a 
rewarding  function  when  it  sells  a  box  of 
correspondence  paper,  whether  it  is  intended 
for  personal  use  or  for  presentation  as  a 
cherished  gift.  The  store  that  fails  to  perform 
this  function  well,  or  that  misses  the  point  of 
this  concept,  invites  damage  to  profits  and 
prestige  alike.  Full  stocks  of  holiday  and  gift 
lines,  of  staple  or  open  stock  items,  and  selling 
techniques  adapted  to  them,  will  profit  a  store 
in  ways  that  volume  charts  were  never  meant 
to  measure.  When  you  sell  writing  paper  you 
tap  the  deep,  best  resources  of  polite  and 
thoughtful  people. 


I  II  FOR  SEVENTEEN  years,  manufacturers  listed  on  this  page  have  worked 

I  /  /  \.  together  to  help  retail  stores  sell  correspondence  paper.  A  principal 

I  j  j  annual  promotion  project  is  NATIONAL  LETTER  WRITING 

^  WEEK,  scheduled  for  the  period  of  October  3  to  9,  1954.  Department 

stores  which  have  joined  in  this  promotion  in  past  years  have  been 
^  rewarded  with  sales  and  profits,  and  their  gift-selling  season  has 

become  year-round.  Cash  prizes  of  $1375.00  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  window  and  interior  displays.  Beautiful  posters,  in  full  and 
glowing  color,  are  available  free  from  any 

sponsoring  manufacturer.  More  than  25,000  ■ ,  ti 

local  post  offices,  leading  air  lines,  many  rail- 
roads  and  libraries  stand  ready  to  help  pro- 

mote  the  writing  paper.  NATIONAL  ^ 

LETTER  WRITING  WEEK  is  well  organized 

and  carefully  designed  to  help  Department  ^ 

Stores  build  and  retain  the  prestige  and 

volume  that  evolve  from  the  most  enduring 

means  of  communication  ever  devised — per- 

sonal  letters  between  individuals.  b 


Address  inquiries  to 
any  sponsoring  manufacturer 


PAPER  STATIONERY  &  TABLET 
MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


THE  1954  POSTER 


Report  on  the  Stationery  Department  (Continued) 


Basic  Stocks  and  the  Unit  Saie 


A  profitable  return  to  merchandising  fundamentals:  stock  control 
and  re-order  systems;  full  assortments,  fully  displayed 


bring  the  stationery  department 

back  to  the  point  where  volume 
develops  and  unit  sales  grow  in  size 
primarily  as  a  result  of  well  nurtured 
basic  stocks  is  not  easy;  the  buyer  who 
has  strayed  from  that  path  will  Bnd 
that  it  is  going  to  take  more  than  just 
high  resolve  to  get  him  back  where  he 
wants  to  go.  But  there  are  clear  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  effort  will  be  worth 
while.  There  is  volume  to  be  regained, 
and  there  is  merchandise  available  in 
the  basic  categories  to  bring  the  unit 
sale  up  to  a  good  figure. 

Seil'Yourself  Assortments.  Consider 
greeting  cards,  for  example,  in  which 
the  unit  sale  is  presumably  low.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  individual  cards 
at  15  cents  or  even  less,  but  very  few 
customers  come  along  and  pick  up  one 
card.  The  racks  are  arranged  to  show 
a  wide  assortment  in  each  grouping; 
the  places  assigned  to  individual  cards 
suggest  additional  purchases— for  in¬ 
stance,  a  separate  card  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  the  household  to 
send  on  the  birthday  of  a  friend  or 
relative. 

There  are,  moreover,  greeting  card 
items  that  have,  for  this  merchandise, 
a  high  unit  price.  Toy  cards  for  chil¬ 
dren  (rocket  ships  to  be  assembled; 
paper  dolls  to  be  cut  out  and  dressed) 
retail  at  one  dollar.  Packaged  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  and  boxed  cards,  of  course, 
make  for  a  high  unit  sale— and  people 
seldom  go  off  with  but  a  single  box. 
Cards  sold  for  imprinting  raise  the 
unit  sale  still  further,  since  people  gen¬ 
erally  see  the  advantage  in  choosing 
better  quality  for  this  purpose. 


Gift  dressings,  now  firndy  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  greeting  card  section 
for  year-round  selling,  also  run  up 
into  impressive  unit  sales.  Not  only 
are  there  gift  papers  at  S 1 .00  a  package, 
but  there  are  also  harmonizing  rib¬ 
bons  and  tags  and  packages  of  novelty 
decorations  for  the  finished  job.  A 
conscientiously  filled  display  of  such 
merchandise  lets  the  customer  quietly 
build  up  her  sale  by  simply  showing 
her  all  the  materials  she  needs.  A 
meager  assortment,  or  one  with  empty 
spaces  in  it,  can  never  turn  the  trick. 

To  get  maximum  sales,  especially  on 
basic  everyday  numbers,  the  greeting 
card  section  needs  to  display  an  ade¬ 
quate  assortment  and  to  fill  in  its  basic 
numbers  promptly.  To  provide  the 
display  space  in  limited  selling  area, 
resources  have  developed  seven-  anti 
eight-tier  fixtures.  Now  Rust  Craft 
announces  one  with  nine  tiers— 50  per 
cent  more  display  pockets  than  a  six- 
tier  unit  would  provide,  or  28  per  cent 
more  than  a  seven-tier  would  have  in 
the  same  floor  area. 

Stock  control  and  reorder  systems 
are  very  much  the  resource’s  concern 
in  this  field— too  much  so,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  observers,  since  the  buyer 
tends  to  leave  the  selection  of  num¬ 
bers,  the  checking  of  reorder  quanti¬ 
ties,  etc.,  entirely  to  the  resource’s 
man.  Where  the  buyer  himself  watches 
the  operation  closely,  even  down  to 
making  sure  that  incoming  stock  gets 
on  the  floor  without  delay,  results  im¬ 
prove. 

Basic  Job  in  Letter  Paper.  In  letter 
paper  sections,  the  buyer  is  a  good  deal 


more  on  his  own— and  more  likely  to 
neglect  filling  out  the  assortment.  And 
while  department  store  buyers  have 
been  neglecting  letter  paper  for  pass¬ 
ing  fancies  of  the  “giftie”  type,  the 
gift  shops  have  been  quietly  doing  a 
fine  job  of  selling  letter  paper. 

To  regain  the  ground  he  has  lost  in 
letter  paper,  the  stationery  buyer’s  first 
step  would  naturally  be  to  set  up  a 
basic  stock  list  and  a  reorder  system. 
If  the  department  has  been  doing  a 
hit-or-miss  job  in  this  merchandise  for 
a  few  years,  sales  records  will  be  of 
little  help  in  setting  up  such  a  list,  and 
the  buyer  will  be  tempted  to  seek  one 
that  is  ready-made.  That’s  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  be  shunned!  Although  any 
major  letter  paper  resource  may  start 
out  bravely  to  indicate  which  items  it 
considers  basic,  so  many  reservations 
are  matle  as  to  the  differences  in  taste 
between  North  and  South,  between 
large  and  small  communities,  and  so 
on,  that  it  is  obviously  a  job  to  be  done 
for  each  store  individually. 

Working  wdth  his  major  resources, 
the  buyer  can  select  the  four  or  five 
best  sizes  of  paper  for  his  clientele  and 
make  up  his  mind  to  stock  them  in 
price  lines  appropriate  to  the  store. 
Many  recommend  that  the  basic  num¬ 
bers  be  in  white  only,  if  the  assortment 
must  be  small,  since  the  customer  who 
wants  white  will  not  take  color,  al¬ 
though  the  reverse  is  often  true. 

One  authority  suggests  that  the  buy¬ 
er  set  aside  about  75  per  cent  of  his 
letter  paper  budget  for  basics,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  rest  for  novelties,  promotional 
price  lines,  and  a  few  prestige  items. 
To  make  the  fill-in  job  easier,  and  to 
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sell  more  Montag  with 

montag's  silent  salesnvan 


Tit*  Menlog  t«lf*Mrvic«  display  is  constructad  of 
natural  finish  fin*  weed  le  harmeniie  with  all 


Montag's  handsome  self-service  display 

is  increasing  traffic  and  building  sales  of 

Montag's  popular  writing  papers  in 

top  stores  across  the  country 

because; 

•  Th*  public  mind  it  geared  to  telf-tervic*  and  praters  H. 
Folks  like  to  brows*  before  they  buy. 

•  Montag  merchandise  can  be  placed  out  where  th*  traffic 
is— invites  impulse  buying. 

•  Customers  have  selection  and  self-propelled  suggestion 
of  over  100  boxes  of  Montag  papers  — full  rang*  of 
stylet. 

•  Men  customers  buy  more  readily  from  self-service  d» 
play.  They  see  what  they  did  not  know  to  ask  for  — 
and  they  buy. 

•  Offers  perfect  gift  solutions. 


SEE  YOUR  MONTAG  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR  YOUR  SELF-SERVICE  MONTAG  DISPLAY 
AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  HOW  it  pays  to 
merchandise  with  Montagl 


store  fixtures.  Gloss  shelves  give  complete  vision.  Display 
measures  4Vk  ft.  high,  414  ft.  wide,  and  214  ft.  deep. 
Holds  over  100  boxes  of  Montag  paper. 


i 


BROTHERS,  INC. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  and  230  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C 


STORES 
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keep  shipping  costs  down,  he  recom¬ 
mends  using  a  minimum  number  of 
resources  on  basics. 


Letter  Paper  Trade*Up.  I'o  raise  tlie 
unit  sale  in  letter  pajier,  buyers  are 
advised  to  seek  a  few  prestige  lines. 
Many  stores  have  sought  to  spice  their 
assortments  with  imports,  but  these 
are  often  in  styles,  sizes  and  colors  out 
of  line  with  .American  tastes.  A  new 
idea  is  the  Dorothy  Simmons  line  lea- 
lured  by  Reinhold  Gould,  made  in 
Austria  without  the  mass  production 
limitations  faced  by  American  makers, 
but  styled  by  an  American  designer. 

I'he  reverse  twist  applies  to  the  new 
Schiaparelli  line  offered  by  White  & 
Wyckotf.  Retailing  at  SI. 50  to  $5  a 
box,  and  tying  in  through  the  design¬ 
er’s  name  with  many  fashion  items, 
these  new  papers  have  been  hailed  by 
buyers  as  an  important  step  toward 
bringing  prestige  and  gift  appeal  back 
to  writing  paper.  Stores  that  have 
taken  on  this  line  have  leaped  enthus¬ 
iastically  into  promoting  it;  other 
stores  are  hoping  that  more  resources 
will  come  up  with  equally  promotable 
and  prestige-building  ideas. 

Having  a  basic  stock,  and  having 
also  good  prestige  items,  the  buyer  is 
still  faced  in  most  stores  with  the 
question  of  how  to  get  his  assortment 
out  where  customers  can  see  and  buy. 
The  greeting  card  publishers,  who 
have  found  stores  receptive  to  their 
note  paper  lines,  have  designed  adapt¬ 
able  racks  for  this  merchandise.  For 
writing  paper  in  general.  Montag  and 
Eaton  are  among  those  who  have  de¬ 
signed  fixtures  for  retail  use.  Eaton’s 
contribution  includes  an  op>en-stock 
fixture,  free  standing,  that  holds  as 
much  in  four  feet  of  floor  space  as 
would  ordinarily  be  shown  in  18  feet 
of  counter  space.  One  of  Montag’s  fix¬ 
tures  holds  100  boxes  of  average  size, 
has  glass  shelves  for  highlighting  indi¬ 
vidual  items,  and  has  been  in  use  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  it  can 
double  and  triple  sales  by  getting  the 
assortment  out  in  plain  sight. 


PERSONALIZING-IN  PIAIN  SIGHT 

Harn«*ting  the  fascination  poopl*  fe«l  for  watching  others  work,  stores 
last  Christmas  put  their  personalizing  equipment  in  plain  sight— in  the 
main  stationery  department,  in  windows,  and  other  conspicuous  spots. 
The  lone  operator  in  the  public  eye  is  often  backed  up  by  several 
colleagues  in  a  stockroom,  to  keep  pace  with  the  work.  Shown  above 
is  the  main  floor  stationery  department  of  Wurzburg's,  Grand  Rapids, 
where  a  Kingsley  operator  handled  while-you-shop  orders  lost  Christ¬ 
mas.  Behind  the  scenes,  four  other  machines  took  care  of  will-call  and 
future  delivery  orders.  Below,  Miller  &  Paine,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
has  a  Kingsley  machine  operating  in  full  view  of  store  traffic  as  it  im¬ 
prints  cards,  ribbons,  matches,  and  other  items. 


What  Assortment  Display  Can  Do.  In 

commercial  stationery  and  school  sup¬ 
plies,  fixturing  and  complete  stocks 
appear  to  have  a  strong  relationship. 
One  highly  successful  operation,  in  a 
large  suburban  branch,  credits  much 
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Turn  Non-Productive  Space  Into  Sales 


DISPLAY 

RACKS 


★  DISPLAYS  more 
greeting  cards 


★  SPEEDS 
self-selection 


★  RETAINS 
card  visibility 


★  LOWERS 

operating  costs 


WRITE  for  Complete  Information  about 
RUST  CRAFT’S  SPACEMAKER  Plan  for  Increasing 
Your  Greeting  Cord  Business 


RUST  CRAFT  GREETING  CARDS 
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of  its  success  to  the  fact  that  the  store 
built  binned  tables,  on  the  variety 
store  pattern,  for  this  section  of  the 
department.  Bins  are  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  each  individual  item,  from 
brief  cases  to  paper  clips.  Holes  in  the 
stock  show  up  at  a  glance. 

Extra  sales  and  sales  of  higher  priced 
items  develop  in  commercial  station¬ 
ery  departments  by  exposing  to  view 
items  that  customers  may  not  know 
about,  but  will  recognize  as  useful 
once  they  see  them.  Record  books,  for 
instance,  and  metal  files  have  a  large 
market  these  days,  when  more  than 
half  the  country’s  families  own  their 
homes,  nearly  every  one  pays  income 
tax,  and  just  about  every  household 
has  a  checking  account.  (Metal  files, 
some  buyers  report,  respond  beauti¬ 
fully  to  promotion,  too!) 


Party  Goods  and  Candles.  The  re¬ 
minder  value  of  good  assortment  dis¬ 
play  is  the  sales  building  tonic  needed 
in  the  section  devoted  to  party  paper 
goods  and  decorative  candles,  impulse 
items  that  w'omen  like  to  pick  up  and 
select  for  themselves.  Let  them  help 
themselves,  say  the  experts,  and  women 
go  right  on  picking  up  and  selecting, 
until  what  started  as  the  purchase  of  a 
package  of  paper  napkins  has  grown 
into  a  sale  of  a  dozen  or  more  items. 

To  lift  itself  out  of  the  ranks  of 
competition  from  supermarkets,  drug 
stores,  groceries,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  outlets  for  similar  merchandise, 
the  stationery  department  is  advised 
to  dramatize  itself  as  headquarters  in 
its  community  for  every  wanted  color 
and  size  and  style,  and  for  grades  a 
notch  above  what  is  carried  all  over 
town.  This  step  is  recommended  not 
only  to  win  the  business  of  the  dis¬ 
criminating  hostess,  but  also  to  gather 
in  the  gift  volume  that  is  to  be  had  on 
these  goods.  Paper  table  items  have 
long  since  been  accepted  into  the  gift 
category,  especially  if  they  are  person¬ 
alized.  Now  candles,  too,  in  novel 
shapes  and  prettily  packaged,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  place  for  themselves  as  gifts. 
Moreover,  they  are  getting  a  consider¬ 
able  play  from  the  consumer  maga¬ 
zines. 

Novelty  candles  sell  on  eye  appeal, 
and  this  factor  is  enhanced  if  they  are 
shown  against  a  dark  background  in  an 
assortment  display.  It  helps,  also,  to 


EFFICIENT  SELF-SERVICE  WITH  NO  LOSS  OF  DRAMA 
OvarliMid  dacorntiont  qnd  ceuiit»r-«iid  f*atvr«  ditplayt  ghr*  this  s*lf-Mrvic»  Mt-«p  at  Mater 
A  Frank,  Portland,  Oregon,  the  drama  and  appeal  that  are  often  overlooked  in  the  March  for 
efficiency.  Worked  out  wHh  the  merchandising  Mrvice  department  of  Hallmark  Cards,  this 
Christmas  cord  and  wrapping  shop  handled  even  the  heaviest  of  last  season's  crowds  smoothly. 
Note  that  check-out  counter  in  right  foreground  is  equipped  with  charge  plate  printers  to 
handle  three  charge  customers  ot  a  time;  thoM  at  left  have  cash  registers. 


TWO-THIRDS  MORE  VOLUME 

Using  no  odditionol  space,  Thalhimer's,  Richmond,  got  two-thirds  more  volume  from  its  upstairs 
Christmas  card  and  trimming  shop  in  1953  than  in  1952.  Self-Mrvice  layout  used  Norcross 
Rxtures,  featuring  desk  for  personoKied  cards  that  later  converted  to  soKit-pack  fixture.  Gift¬ 
dressing  displays  group  related  items  to  encourage  larger  unit  sale.  On  same  floor  with  tree¬ 
trimming  shop,  but  not  adjacent  to  it,  outpost  was  opened  October  12. 


" 


follow  me  Leader . .  .  the  “Line  of  Least 
Resistance”... and  that  means  Underwood.  With 
Underwood  YOU  can  i-n-c-r-e-a-s-e  your  “portable” 
profits.  Linked  to  leadership  are  the  big  4  in  the 
Underwood  Leader  line— the  Leader  Portable 
Typewriter,  bargain-priced,  it’s  the  fastest-selling 
portable  on  the  market... and  the  67  and  78-S 
Leader  Adding  Machines ...  as  well  as  a  completely 
new  addition  to  your  profit-progress— the  78-SP 
Leader  Electric  Adding  Machine.  Hop  on  the 
Underwood  Leader  Band  Wagon  today— and  go 
places,  profit-wise. 


and  De  a  (.namp  . .  .  for  you’ll  win  with  the 
Underwood  Finger-Flite  Champion  Portable  Type¬ 
writer  in  your  profits  lineup.  You  get  every 
standard  typewriter  feature,  see-set  margins,  and 
key-set  tabulation  with  this  up-to-the-minute  j 
Underwood  Portable.  Handsomely  styled... a  i 

positive  must  for  you.  Underwood  gives  you  S 
profit-producing  products  designed  to  win  you  S 
more  satisfied  customers  with  every  sale.  | 


Underwood  advertising  is  appearing  regularly  in 
leading  publications  read  by  your  pro8p>ects  and 
customers. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Underwood  advertising. 
Feature  Underwood  products! 

Ask  for  your  supply  of  Underwood  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Material ...  to  help  you  to  greater,  faster, 
profit-making  sales  1  i 


Underwood  Oirporation 


Typewriters...  Adding  Machines ...  Accounting  Machines 
. . .  Carbon  Pap>er . . .  Ribbons 

On*  Park  Avanu*,  N*w  York  16,  N.  Y.  . 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Sofa*  oad  Service  Bverywhere  * 
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have  a  card  in  the  display  explaining 
the  features  that  make  quality  candles 
worth  more  than  those  from  the  dime 
store:  they  burn  about  five  times  as 
long,  and  the  fancy  shapes  arc  hard¬ 
ened  on  the  outside,  to  retain  their 
contours  while  the  center  burns  away. 

Unit  prices  of  novelty  shapes  may 
run  up  to  five  dollars  or  so,  but  for 
department  stores,  best  price  lines  are 
likely  to  be  $1.00  and  $1.50.  Where 
the  operation  is  fairly  new  to  the  store, 
the  department  can  go  slowly  on  de¬ 
signs  tied  to  specific  dates  or  seasons, 
but  can  feature  a  modest  assortment 
of  year-round  items,  like  massive  mod¬ 
ern  “towers,”  bridal  or  baby  showei 
or  general  party  shapes,  flower  forms, 
etc.  Gift  shops  decorate  a  candle  with 
spangles  and  other  bits  of  glitter  and 
sell  it  for  three  or  four  times  its  regu¬ 
lar  price;  department  stores  simply 


sell  the  customer  a  candle  and  a  pack¬ 
age  of  pin-on  ornaments  (Emkay  has 
them  to  retail  at  50  cents)  and  provide 
her  with  a  new  outlet  for  the  do-it- 
yourself  urge. 

Build  Regular  Traffic.  Less  obvious, 
but  nevertheless  important,  is  the  part 
good  basic  stocks  play  in  building  up 
business  in  the  pen  and  typewriter 
sections.  Typewriter  ribbons,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  not  seem  like  big  business, 
but  the  department  that  keeps  a  good 
stock  of  them,  and  of  carbon  papers, 
typewriter  papers,  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  will  bring  the  typewriter  owner 
into  the  department  repeatedly— and 
rejjeatedly  expose  the  customer  to  the 
idea  that  the  newest  portables  have 
much,  much  more  to  offer  than  their 
predecessors  ever  had. 

In  the  fountain  pen  section,  the  ex¬ 


citement  of  building  up  for  a  promo¬ 
tion  on  a  particular  number  often 
causes  buyers  to  overlook  the  wide 
open  spaces  in  their  assortment  of 
inks,  pencil  leads,  extra  nibs,  and  pens 
in  other  price  ranges.  Patchy  stocks, 
moreover,  make  it  difficult  to  trade  up 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

.\lthough  most  pen  companies  seek 
to  help  the  buyer  keep  his  stocks  bal¬ 
anced,  they  are  a  little  reluctant  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  that  jol). 
One  maker  in  the  low  priced  field  has 
done  just  that,  however,  sending  in 
what  he  considers  necessary  and  tak¬ 
ing  back  anything  the  store  regards  as 
overstock.  Results,  he  says,  have  been 
excellent  wherever  a  store  has  accepted 
this  arrangement— thus  demonstrating 
once  more  that  it  is  the  well-filled  dis¬ 
play  rather  than  the  empty  shelf  which 
makes  the  sale! 


Recommendations 


Stationery  departments  have  a  decision  to  make:  Are  they  to  fight  their  way  back  into  their  own  stationery 
business,  or  are  they  to  go  further  afield  for  volume,  until  they  become  an  extra  gift-notion-novelty  depart¬ 
ment  for  their  stores?  If  the  decision  is  to  rebuild  the  stationery  operation  on  a  firm  foundation,  here  are 
some  suggestions  by  those  who  have  studied  the  problem: 


1.  ANALYZE  THE  OPERATION 

Each  section  of  the  department  presents  a 
different  picture  in  volume  trends,  expense, 
markup,  profits.  Is  the  volume  coming  from 
an  expense-laden  category,  or  from  those 
that  are  relatively  expense-free?  Does  it  come 
from  a  high-markup  or  a  low-markup  classi¬ 
fication?  The  answers  to  these  questions  may 
indicate  the  need  for  a  change  of  merchan¬ 
dising  emphasis. 

2.  BUILD  BASIC  STOCKS 

Day-to-day  business,  customer  satisfaction, 
and  dependable  volume  come  from  well 
balanced  basic  stocks.  To  make  sure  that  the 
open-to-buy  is  not  diverted  from  these  essen¬ 
tial  items,  each  department  should  develop 
its  own  basic  stock  lists,  check  them  regular¬ 
ly,  and  give  fill-ins  first  claim  on  the  budget. 


3.  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  DISPLAY 

The  department's  perennial  scarcity  of  space 
can  be  solved  in  two  ways:  Look  into  space¬ 
stretching  fixtures  that  display  more  items  in 
less  space,  and  keep  a  specified  portion  of 
the  display  area  sacred  to  basic  items,  so  that 
novelties  do  not  crowd  them  out  of  the 
picture. 


4.  PROMOTE  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Some  promotions  sell  items;  some  sell  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department.  Promotions  that  build 
the  department,  that  present  opportunities 
for  selling  related  items,  that  dramatize  the 
store  as  headquarters  for  wanted  classifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise,  should  dominate.  Pro¬ 
motions  of  unrelated  items  are  the  frosting  on 
the  cake,  not  the  cake  itself  I 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  FOUNTAIN  PENS  FROM 


PHIIADEIPHIA 


IN  OUR  EXPERIENCE  .  . 


A  well-balanced  fountain  pen  counter  for  most  stores  should 
include  a  line  of  reliable,  nationally-advertised, 
moderately-priced  fountain  pens  .  . .  preferably  a  line  that  offers 
the  customer  the  opportunity  to  select  his  point  style  from  a  wide 
range  of  points.  Our  pen  counter  experience  shows  that  pens  of 
this  type  find  favor  with  a  large  number  of  customers. 

We  also  find  that  if  this  line  of  moderately-priced  pens  is 
carefully  selected,  they  present  practically  no  problems  —  either 
in  service  or  repairs  —  and  we  can  sell  them  with  the  assurance 
that  we  are  making  friends  for  our  stationery  department.  Also, 
at  the  same  time,  we  realize  a  full  margin  of  profit  from  a 
better-than-average  turnover. 


J 
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FOUNTAIN  PENS 


. . .  have  everything  the  pen  buyer  is  looking  for  in  o  fountain  pen. 
They  are  advertised  in  leading  national  publications . . .  customers 
know  this  pen  by  brand  name  and  recognize  it  as  a  dependable 
performer.  Modestly  priced  . . .  these  pens  sell  the  year  ’round. 

In  addition,  Esterbrook  Pens  virtually  eliminate  the  usual  customer 

complaints  from  repairs  and  service.  More  than  28 

instantly  interchangeable  and  renewable  point  styles 

not  only  give  the  customer  the  right  point  for  the  way 

he  writes  . . .  but  also  allow  him  to  replace  the 

point  should  he  ever  damage  it. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  N.J. 


'"Choose  the 
right  point 
tor  the  wag 
gou  write 
—bg  number' 


n»  EsfsrBrooE  Ptn  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  92  Flaat  St,,  Catt:  Taranto,  Ontario 
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OFFICIAL  POSTER 

Thit  yaar'*  axcaptionally  baautiful  poslar  for  Notional  LaMar 
Writing  Waak,  Octebar  3  to  9,  wot  dona  in  oik  by  Barnard  S. 
Cortar,  Jr.,  and  it  rapreducad  in  four  colort.  Uta  it  optional  in 
window  and  countor  ditployt  tubmiHad  for  prixot  in  tha  notion* 
wida  contatt  tpontorad  by  tha  Popar  Stationary  and  Tablat 
Monufocturart  Attociation,  Naw  York. 


Promotions  with  a  Future 


For  the  whole  department,  and  for  each  section  of  it, 
here  are  experience-tested  ways  of  building  traffic 


|rjROMOTING  items  unrelated  to 
a  department’s  principal  classifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  has  little  future; 
the  promotion  sells  the  item,  but  does 
nothing  to  build  up  the  department 
itself.  Stationery  buyers  understand 
this  thoroughly— but  they  do  find  it 
hard  to  resist  the  bait  of  cooperative 
advertising.  The  department’s  adver¬ 
tising  budget  is  usually  small,  and  its 
regular  resources  are  supremely  unin¬ 
terested  in  augmenting  that  budget 
with  cooperative  programs. 

That  leaves  the  buyer  (and  his  year- 
in,  year-out  resources)  with  the  pretty 


problem  of  finding  promotional  ideas 
that  will  arouse  enough  enthusiasm  on 
management’s  part  to  secure  advertis¬ 
ing  space  and  windows  for  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  regular  merchandise.  It’s  not 
easy,  but  it’s  been  done. 

The  current  example  of  how  much 
excitement  can  be  aroused  when  there 
is  real  news  in  stationery  is,  of  course, 
the  Schiaparelli  letter  papers  devel¬ 
oped  by  White  &  Wyckoff.  Stores  all 
over  the  country  responded  to  the 
chance  to  play  up  something  more  ex¬ 
citing  than  two-for-a-dollar  bargain 
boxes.  They  played  up  the  designer’s 


name  in  ads  and  windows;  they  built 
exciting  displays  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ments;  they  made  up  beautifully  mon- 
ogrammed  samples  to  show  the  cus¬ 
tomer  how  she  could  add  her  personal 
touch  of  distinction  to  the  new  papers. 

The  stationery  department  doesn’t 
have  to  wait  for  an  event  of  this  size, 
however,  to  give  itself  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  its  store  and  its  customers. 
There  are  things  it  can  do  for  itself. 
For  instance,  one  buyer  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  small,  middle-income  community 
makes  a  practice  each  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  of  buying  a  few  boxes  of  the  pretti- 
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TO  PREVIEW  THE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  TOMORROW 


First  Showing  May  17th 

1 

Featuring  new  space  saving  fixtures 
new  merchandising  ideas 
and  practical  layouts 
to  bring  greater  volume  and  profits 
into  vour  store 


GREETING  CARDS 


GIFT  WRAPPINGS 


FIRST  WITH  NEW  IDEAS 


quality  •  INTEGRITY  •  KNOW  HOW  •  SERVICE 


NORCROSS  INC  244  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


est,  most  expensive  imported  papers  he 
can  buy.  Too  high  in  price  and  too 
ultra-ultra  for  most  of  his  customers, 
the  glamour  stationery  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  exciting  to  get  into  the 
store’s  gift  and  fashion  windows,  to 
dress  up  the  department’s  own  displays 
—and  to  move  satisfying  quantities  of 
letter  paper  in  his  regular  brands  and 
price  lines.  The  markdown  on  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  expensive  boxes,  says  the  buyer, 
is  a  low  price  to  pay  for  all  the  interest 
aroused  in  his  department. 

L«tt«r  W«ek.  National  Letter  Writing 
Week,  an  annual  event  that  will  have 
its  seventeenth  observance  this  year, 
October  3  to  9,  is  another  opportunity 
for  stationery  departments  to  gain 
window  space  for  the  promotion  of 
letter  paper  in  general.  Each  year,  the 
Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  creates  a  poster  that 
is  widely  displayed.  Stores  are  invited 
to  compete  in  a  window  contest 
(which,  however,  does  not  require  the 
use  of  the  poster)  for  cash  awards  total¬ 
ing  1 1,000.  This  year,  an  additional 
|375  has  been  set  aside  for  prizes  that 
will  be  offered  for  interior  and  counter 
displays. 

Of  ting  Card  Stimulus.  With  the 
idea  in  mind  that  the  promotional 
dollar  will  yield  more  profit  if  it  is 
spent  in  the  section  with  longest  mark¬ 
up,  some  buyers  have  been  turning 
attention  to  promotions  of  greeting 
cards.  A  sf>okesman  for  the  Gibson  Art 
Company  estimates  that  a  department 
which  is  already  covering  its  overhead 
in  this  section  on  its  present  sales  can 
add  10  to  20  per  cent  to  its  volume 
through  advertising  without  addition¬ 
al  cost  for  selling  space,  sales  help,  or 
other  fixed  expenses. 

Several  stores,  within  the  past  year, 
have  made  use  of  a  collection  of 
antique  Valentine  and  Christmas  cards 
owned  by  Hallmark,  and  available  on 
loan  for  use  in  stores.  The  exhibit 
attracts  considerable  attention  and 
publicity,  and  generally  helps  to  sell 
many  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Personalized  Items.  Off-season  promo¬ 
tions  of  Christmas  cards,  recommend¬ 
ed  at  first  as  a  means  of  recapturing 
business  lost  to  house-to-house  sellers, 
continue  to  flourish.  The  Kingsley 


Stamping  Machine  Company  reports 
that  retailers  last  year  showed  Christ¬ 
mas  card  samples  for  personalizing  as 
early  as  May,  even  though  stock  was 
not  expected  until  months  later.  Stores 
that  made  this  early  start,  the  Kingsley 
study  indicates,  did  one-third  more 
business  in  Christmas  cards  in  1953 
than  they  did  in  the  previous  year. 

Promotions  of  personalized  items  of 
many  kinds  are  a  favorite  among  sta¬ 
tionery  buyers  for  direct  mail  opera¬ 
tion.  Nearly  all  departments  that  re¬ 
ported  using  direct  mail  told  Stores 
that  they  had  used  it  in  the  past  year 
for  personalized  greeting  cards,  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery,  imprinted  self¬ 
seal  envelopes,  and  other  items  of  this 
kind. 

Gift  Wrapping  Clinics.  Bridal  promo¬ 
tions  got  attention  from  only  a  few  of 
the  reporting  stores,  but  many  of  them 
said  they  had  successful  clinics  devoted 
to  gift  wrapping.  Several  mentioned 
ribbon  companies  as  sponsors  of  these 
clinics.  The  procedure,  of  course,  is 
to  have  a  highly  skilled  person  demon¬ 
strate  ways  to  dress  up  the  gift  package 
for  Christmas  or  other  occasions.  The 
demonstration  is  both  a  good  will 
builder  and  a  sales  maker. 

Typing  Coursa.  Another  type  of  good 
will  builder  that  has  been  used  effect¬ 
ively— and  ref>eatedly— in  many  stores 
is  the  typing  course.  Royal  sponsors  it 
and  sends  into  the  store  a  trained 
teacher.  The  store  provides  space, 
portables,  and  advertising  for  the 
event  and  gets  in  return  a  visit  to  the 
store  on  five  successive  days  by  each  of 
the  housewives,  students  and  business 
women  who  take  the  course.  (Drop¬ 
outs  are  very  few.)  It  gets  also  a  list  of 
those  who  completed  the  course- 
prime  prospects  within  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  for  follow-up.  Where 
such  follow-up  has  been  done,  sales  are 
made  immediately  to  as  many  as  10 
per  cent  of  the  registrants;  later  sales, 
or  sales  that  come  about  indirectly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  publicity  the  store  has 
received,  are  less  easily  traced. 

Typewriter  Check>Up.  Another  busi¬ 
ness  builder  for  typ>ewriters  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  pull  results  is  the  Remington 
clinic— the  servicing  of  portables  at  a 
modest  fee.  The  promotion  brings  to 


the  store  owners  of  out-of-date  ma¬ 
chines  who  find  themselves  attracted 
to  the  newer  models. 

Typewriter  Display.  Many  people  who 
use  typewriters  consistently  are  com¬ 
pletely  unfamiliar  with  the  new  port¬ 
ables.  Their  ideas  on  portable  ma¬ 
chines  go  back  to  those  with  only  three 
banks  of  keys,  or  to  some  of  the  slow, 
fragile  models  of  many  years  ago.  A 
weak  spot  in  department  store  type¬ 
writer  advertising  and  display  is  fail¬ 
ure  to  point  out  the  features  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  makes— failure,  in  short,  to 
give  the  experienced  typist  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  come  and  look. 

A  good  many  people  who  purchase 
portables,  however,  are  not  familiar 
with  typing.  They  plan  to  buy  one  for 
a  child,  but  seldom  know  to  what  store 
they  should  turn  for  it.  Big  events  and 
consistent  display  help  to  associate  the 
department  store  with  this  merchan¬ 
dise  in  their  minds— the  department 
store,  whose  reliability  and  credit  fa¬ 
cilities  make  it  the  ideal  place  to  buy. 

Alert  buyers  watch  for  the  chance  to 
get  even  a  single  typewriter  into  a  dis¬ 
play  of  other  merchandise.  Neiman- 
Marcus,  for  instance,  put  a  typewriter 
into  a  display  of  a  new  air  mail  paper 
(White  &  WyckofTs  Round  The 
World  line)  along  with  a  pair  of 
globes,  some  address  books,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fountain  pens. 

Free  Trials  on  Pons.  Fountain  pens 
present  an  unusual  picture  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  promotional  meth¬ 
ods  department  stores  have  used  for 
them.  Stores  cooperating  in  this  study 
report  success  with  direct  mail  efforts 
and  also  with  storewide  techniques.  A 
particularly  interesting  development 
is  the  success  some  stores  have  had 
with  repeated  promotions  involving  a 
free  trial  offer. 

Shillito’s,  in  Cincinnati,  was  one  of 
the  department  stores  to  use  a  10-day 
free  trial  offer  on  several  occasions  to 
accomplish  its  objective  of  building 
pen  sales  over  a  long  period  of  time  as 
well  as  getting  immediate  results  in 
sales.  Charles  Friedman,  the  station¬ 
ery  buyer,  worked  with  the  Parker  Pen 
Company  to  plan  a  series  of  free  trial 
promotions.  The  first  of  these  was 
staged  in  February,  1953,  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  there  would  be  others  in 
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April,  1954 


•  ivervihing  ai  Parker! 


— with  Parker’s  exclusive  Electro-Polished  point, 
the  smoothest  ever  made.  It’s  one  of  many  reasons 
why  the  new  Parker  “51”  was  judged  “superior  in 
quality”  by  one  of  America’s  foremost  research 
companies! 


—a  new  type  of  ball  point  that  took  nine  years  to 
develop.  It  has  outsold  and  outperformed  all 
others  in  market  tests.  The  Jotter  will  establish  a 
new  higher  unit  of  sale  in  the  ball  point  held! 


New  TV  Program  1 


Magnificent  Arrow  Park,  featured  by  LIFE  Mag¬ 
azine  as  one  of  America’s  great  new  manufacturing 
plants.  We  hope  you’ll  come  for  a  visit  and  see  it 
for  yourself! 


The  largest  station  line-up  of  any  pen  company — 
“4  Star  Playhouse”  every  week!  This  p/us  full 
color  pages  in  LIFE  and  POST  every  month! 


New  Retoiling  Programs  1 

Use  these  successful  Parker  merchandising  helps 
to  take  full  advantage! 


Yes,  everything’s  new 
except  the  Tax  Mark-on, 
which  Parker  has  delivered 
reguiarly  now  for  14 
months  (not  fust  promised)! 


Copr.  IVM  hy  The  Porker  Pen  Co. 


Jan*»vill«,  Wisconsin,  and  throughout  the  world 
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Pockat  Mtelo  (t-25)  (B-13)  (B-60) 

Albww  “My  Wa$l«b«tk«t  Scrapbook  Book  Bonk 

Chum  Book"  Retail  $2. SO  “Thinpt  B  Stuff”  Retail  $1.2S 
Retail  $1.2S  ea.  ^Retail  $2.S0  ea. 

DEALERS'  COST  50%  OFF  RETAIL 
Minimum  order  Vt  doi.  of  each  item— 1  Dei.  each  of  Book  Bonk 
and  Pocket  Photo  Album 

Here  is  the  new  sensation  in  leatherette  accessories 
for  the  teen-ager!  Designed  exclusively  for  Smithcraft 
by  Betty  Betz,  famed  cartoonist,  designer  and  teen¬ 
age  expert,  this  line  is  breaking  sales  records  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  displayed.  Each  piece  is  produced  in 
finest  quality  padded  Smithcrafted  leatherette.  The 
famous  Betty  Betz  cartoon  figures  are  richly  embossed 
in  full  color  against  a  blue  grey  field.  For  quick  sales 
turn  over  and  plus  profits  (SO*/*  dealer  discount), 
place  your  order  today  for  this  unique  appealing  line 

ON  DISPLAY  AT  STATIONERY  SHOW — HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 
4th  HOOR  -  PARLORS  E  A  H 


April  and  May  if  it  proved  successful.  So  successful  did  it 
prove  that  all  three  promotions  were  run— and  so  were  three 
more,  in  September,  October  and  November. 

The  store  ran  a  quarter-page  ad,  and  set  up  banners,  a 
window,  and  counter  displays  to  offer  the  10-day  free  trial 
on  a  $5  Parker  jjen,  the  “21.”  Salespeople,  briefed  by  a 
representative  of  the  resource,  were  trained  both  to  present 
the  trial  offer  and  to  trade  the  customer  up  to  the  $12.50 
“51”  pen.  Both  pens,  the  buyer  reports,  did  very  well  dur¬ 
ing  each  sale.  Store  traffic  was  gootl,  and  so  were  mail  orders, 
and  results  were  well  above  expectations.  Returns  of  pens 
taken  on  trial  were  negligible,  he  re|X)rts,  and  produced  no 
problems. 

Trade-Up  in  Ball  Points.  A  new  type  of  trading  up  in  p>ens, 
also  involving  Parker,  is  being  tried  now  in  a  few  centers, 
as  the  company  tests  out  its  first  ball  point.  After  starting 
out  in  life  as  $15  retailers,  ball  point  pens  slid  down  to  price 
lines  well  below  what  department  stores  cared  to  promote. 
Gradtially,  they  have  been  climbing  back  up  in  price  as  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made,  and  department  stores  have 
been  giving  imjxirtant  promotion  to  some  of  the  newer  lines 
that  retail  above  the  $1.00  mark. 

Parker’s  first  entry  into  the  ball  point  field  is  hitting  test 
markets  now  at  $2.75,  and  is  offering  many  strong  product 
features,  including  a  variety  of  point  sizes,  pen  colors,  and 
ink  colors.  Early  reports  from  the  test  cities  are  that  stores 
are  getting  an  excellent  response,  that  there  is  a  quality 
market  for  ball  points  as  for  conventional  pens. 

More  important  jierhaps  is  the  eagerness  shown  by  the 
stores  in  the  test  cities  to  give  wholehearted  promotion  to  a 
new  product  in  a  familiar  category.  Haunted  by  last  year’s 
figures,  the  stationery  buyer  has  been  dashing  off  on  tangents 
to  find  new  volume  producers.  If  his  regular  resources  show 
him  something  new  and  exciting  right  in  his  own  field,  and 
something  that  will  raise  his  average  sale  to  boot,  he  has 
demonstrated  that  he  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 


the  s.  k.  smith  company 

,857  N  Western  Ave.;  Ch.togo  IS,  111 
,,5  f,„h  A.e,,  Nee.  -totk,  N 


SIMPLE  SELLING  AID 

Tkuru's  no  confuMon  with  stock  pont  whon  tho  solotporson  usot 
Flo-Boll't  transporont  domonstrotor  in  hor  work.  Moontimo,  *ho 
gots  ocquointod  with  its  footuros  and  con  easily  point  thorn  out 
to  customers.  Buyers  like  the  idea,  company  reports. 
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Down  .  .  .  down  .  .  .  down  .  .  . 
drifted  the  parachute  with  its 
unusual  cargo  —  and  probably 
more  than  one  spectator  held 
H^^  'his  breath  that  day  in  1927. 

For  the  cargo  was  Royal 
Portable  Typewriter  #23981— 
being  delivered  to  Mr.  W.  R. 
Shilling  of  Pittsburgh  by  air! 

Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
HHf  done  before  —  but  it  worked ! 
^  That  rugged  Royal  Portable 

landed  safely,  was  quickly  unpacked,  and  a  typist 
demonstrated  then  and  there  that  the  machine  wasn’t 
so  much  as  scratched. 

Mr.  Shilling,  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
respected  dealers  in  the  typewriter  industry,  president 
of  Fort  Pitt  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  accepted  the  strange 
delivery. 

Old  #23981  is  still  in  use,  writes  Mr.  Shilling.  Was 
used  by  his  son  Jack  and  his  daughter  Elsie  in  high 
school.  And  is  now  used  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shilling. 
The  only  replacement  he  has  ever  made  was  to  put  in 
a  new  platen. 

P.  S.  When  your  customers  ask  about  Royal  Portable 
durability,  you  might  tell  them  this  story. 


World's  No.  1  Portable 


JACKIE  GLEASON  dUploys 
typical  oiiHtutiatm  over  Shoaffar's 
naw  Snorkol  Pan.  Million*  too  him 
wookly  on  tolovition. 


EVEBYQWES  TALKING  ABOUT 

sheaffeits  new  snorkel  pen  ! 


BUT  WHArS  MORE  IMPORTANT,  they’re  buying, 
tool  Sheoffer’t  network  TV  show,  starring  Jockie 
Gleoson,  and  heavy  schedules  in  notional  moga> 
zines  and  newspapers,  are  helping  dealers  every¬ 
where  set  new  sales  records.  Cash  in  on  the  Sheoffer 
boom.  Tie-in  with  point  of  sole  material,  displays, 
your  own  ads,  and  special  promotions. 


Worid’s 

ONLY 

no-dunk** 

pen 


Sheaffer'S 


A.  Shoaffor  Pon  Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  •  In  Canada:  Oodorkh,  Ontario  •  In  Australia:  Molbourno  •  In  Groat  Britain:  London 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


toilt'ges  and  parent-teacher  mailing 
lists.  I'hey  are  planned  for  imprinting 
with  the  store’s  name  and  message. 

Reports  from  Retailers 

Kflorts  to  bolster  March  sales  figures 
prtKluceil  a  number  of  big  retail 
events,  and  several  reports  of  record- 
breaking  one-day  volume  figures.  .  .  . 
(ninbers  New  York  staged  a  basement 
sale  in  which  most  departments  were 
reported  to  have  doubled  any  previous 
day’s  volume.  This  one  reipiired  city 
[xrlicemen  to  keep  the  traffic  orderly. 
Men’s  sport  shirts  were  sold  at  .H6 
cents:  hosiery  at  28  cents:  children’s 
sh(x.*s  at  $2.  .  .  .  LaSalle  &  Kcxh,  To¬ 
ledo,  reported  an  all-time  record  for 
its  annual  store-wide  sale  in  mid- 
March.  .  .  .  S.  Klein,  New  York,  in 
higher-priced  ready-to-wear,  had  a  rec¬ 
ord  Irreaking  Saturday  a  full  four 
weeks  before  Easter. ...  In  some  areas, 
stores  found  that  sales  improved  as 
they  anticipated  excise  reductions  with 
guarantees  of  refunds.  New  York 
stores  noted  a  pickup  at  once  in  fur 
and  luggage  sales. 

Maty’s  New  York  used  a  half-page 
Sunday  ad  to  announce  the  o|)ening 
of  an  air  conditioning  center  in  the 


basement  on  March  22,  and  drew  a 
crowd  of  shoppers  eager  to  compare 
brands  and  prices.  There  were  16  con¬ 
ditioners  connected  and  operating. 
Otherwise,  pre-season  promotions  of 
air  conditioners  were  still  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  appliance  stores. 

The  Winners.  In  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation’s  annual  competition, 
(iimbel’s  Philadelphia  has  been  named 
Brand  Name  Retailer  of  the  Year 
among  the  largest  department  stores, 
and  Lichtenstein’s,  C^orpus  C^hristi, 
among  the  under-$10  million  stores. 
Other  department  stores  named  for  ex¬ 
cellent  presentationsof  national  brands 
are:  The  Denver  Dry  (itxxls  Company: 
D.  H.  Holmes,  Ltd.:  tdelancl-Simpson 
C;o.:  The  Outlet  Co.  of  Providence, 
R.  1.:  riie  Howland  Dry  CicxKls  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.:  VVellan’s,  .Alexan¬ 
dria,  La.:  Brock’s,  Bakersfield,  Calif.: 
and  .A.  W.  Lucas  Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  1). 
in  the  specialty  store  group,  the  top 
honors  went  to  .Meyers  Brothers. 
Springfield,  111.,  and  The  Boston  Store, 
InglewcKKl.  Calif.  The  annual  Brand 
Names  Celebration  Day  will  f)e  .April 
28,  and  the  Foundation  is  mailing  out 
promotion  material  urging  stores  to 


join  in  ]x)inting  up  the  benefits  of 
lirands  and  brand  advertising  on  that 
day. 

Furs  for  Petitos.  The  Retail  Fur 
Council  reports  considerable  progress 
towards  the  development  of  fur  gar¬ 
ments— jackets  and  stoles  as  well  as 
coats— proportioned  to  fit  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  women,  those  who 
stand  5'  5"  or  under  in  heels. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  fur 
industry  pattern  makers,  designers, 
and  manufacturers  to  convince  them 
of  the  need  for  garments  styled  for 
women  of  less  than  “model”  height. 
Last  month,  the  Retail  Fur  Council 
asked  retailers  to  confirm  their  inter¬ 
est  in  such  garments;  if  adequate  indi¬ 
cations  of  retail  interest  are  given, 
manufacturers  say  they  will  prepare 
these  lines  for  the  Fall  1954  season. 
C^ards  for  retail  signatures  have  been 
distributed  through  New  York  buying 
offices.  Those  who  may  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  these  cards  are  invited  to  ex¬ 
press  their  views  to  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  NRDGA. 

Men's  Clothing  Terms.  A  survey 
among  member  stores  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  shows  that  almost  half 
of  the  more  than  200  who  reported 
are  already  buying  men’s  clothing  on 


FIRST  MILESTONE  IN  DAYTON'S  NEW  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

Tht  Dayton  Company'*  tioro  in  Rochostor,  Minn.,  oponod  oorly  la*t  month.  Dotignod  by  Victor  Gruon  Asiociato*,  it  ha*  60  morchandi*o  doportmont*  on  eight 
lovol*.  It*  building  i*  the  flr*l  *tep  in  a  Dayton  *xpan*ion  program  that  ako  include*  a  fuU>*cale  *hepping  center,  including  two  department  *tere*  and  50 
other*,  in  Minneapoli*.  Among  many  modern  de*ign  feature*  of  the  Rocheeter  building  are  automatic  "electronic  brain"  elevator*  and,  *urrounding  the  *tere, 
o  dork,  glarele**  *idewalk  with  built-in  heating  coil*  to  melt  *now  a*  it  fall*.  At  right,  the  *ix  Dayton*  active  in  the  bu*ine**  today,  aU  grand*on*  of  the  found¬ 
er.  They  are,  left  to  right,  Bruce  B.  Dayton,  executive  vice  praeident  and  traoMirer;  George  D.  Dayton  II,  executive  vice  preeident  and  executive  merchandi*e 
manager;  Kenneth  N.  Dayton,  general  merchandi*e  manager;  Dougla*  J.  Dayton,  general  manager  of  Dayton'*  Roche*ter;  Wallace  C.  Dayton,  general  *uper- 
■ntendent,  ond  Donald  C.  Dayton,  praeident  and  general  manager. 
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10,000  SQUARE  FEET  OF  FLOWERS 


On*  •nd  of  tli*  main  floor  —  a  formal  gordon. 

l.;isi  iiKiniirs  inosi  beautiful  promotion  was  the  ilower  show  at  Hamberger's, 
Newaik,  N.  |.:  it  was  also  a  public  relations  venture  that  further  improved  the 
store’s  already  excellent  relations  with  New  jersey  clubwomen.  The  store  reported 
that  1(10,0(10  people  tame  to  see  the  Hower  show;  among  other  things,  it  brought 
giMid  customers  into  the  downtown  Newark  store  whcr  probably  haven’t  been  inside 
any  but  suburban  branch  stores  in  some  time.  I'o  stage  the  show,  Bamberger’s 
enlisted  the  state  florists  and  nurserymen’s  associations  and  garden  chdis. 

The  main  aisle  was  completely  cleared  of  merchandise,  counters  and  cases, 
and  in  this  10,0(M)  square  feet  of  space  the  professional  florists  anti  the  amateur 
gardeners  set  up  iheir  arrangements.  Customers  walked  intt>  the  show  through  a 
giant  birdcage  lined  with  exotic  plants;  they  saw  a  formal  garden  with  terraced 
walks,  mass  displays  of  flowers  and  flowering  trees  and  cut  flower  ;irrangemeiits  of 
every  variety.  Elsewhere  on  the  main  fltKjr,  behind  the  merchandise  counters,  Robert 
L.  .McCorkle,  store  display  director,  had  massed  the  ledges  with  flowers  and  foliage; 
from  the  columns  silky  banners  hung,  each  printed  with  a  different  Hower  motif. 
,\t  b(M)ths  on  the  main  floor  volunteers  sold  flowers  for  the  beneht  of  the  New  jersey 
■Society  for  Oippled  Children  and  .\dults. 

Upstairs,  the  fashion  departments  featured  a  pink  rose  theme,  and  every 
department  th;*t  had  it  stressed  its  floral  patterned  merchandise,  from  rugs  to 
housewares. 

Bambei;ger’s  awarded  silver  trophies  to  the  winners— both  clubs  and  individuals 
—in  the  various  amateur  classifications.  One  of  the  contests  was  for  table  settings, 
which  were  set  up  on  one  of  the  homefurnishings  floors,  the  contestants  using  linens, 
china  and  accessories  from  Bamberger  stocks.  Later  the  Garden  Club  of  New  Jersey 
awarded  John  C.  Williams,  Bambei^er  president,  a  gold  medal  for  stimulating 
public  interest  in  gardening. 

Full  page  ads  inviting  customers  to  see  the  show  were  run  in  the  Sunday 
papers;  all  ads  through  the  week  carried  a  banner  line  on  the  show;  on  the  opening 
day  and  thereafter  the  newspapers  were  liberal  with  editorial  features.  The  week 
after  the  show  Bamberger’s  featured  its  garden  shop  in  full  page  ads. 


Mats**  of  cot  flowor*  on  lodgo*  bohind  th*  cownt*r«. 


terms  of  5/10  e.o.m.,  and  that  aluun 
half  of  the  remainder  expect  to  do  the 
same  soon.  Heretofore,  stores  have 
Iteen  buying  on  a  net  basis,  or  with 
loading  of  anywhere  from  two  to  10 
per  cent.  A  true  cash  discount  ol  five 
per  cent,  however,  is  considered  etpiit- 
able  by  most  of  the  reporting  stores. 


Ever>Blooming  Hecht's.  Flower  shows, 
ranging  from  great  displays  like  that 
at  Bamberger’s  (this  jiage)  to  small 
ones  set  up  by  local  florists,  ;ue  a  po])- 
tilar  feature  of  the  department  stoic- 
display  scene  this  spring.  .\t  Hedit’s. 
Washington,  they  found  a  u;iy  ol 
transforming  the  store  into  an  im¬ 
mense  flower  garden  that  has  been 
blooming  since  the  first  of  March  and 
will  continue  unwilted  and  unfaded 
until  after  Easter. 

“Nature’s  wonderful,”  said  a  Hecht 
ad,  “but  it  can  be  improved  on.”  The 
improving  was  done  by  the  Decora¬ 
tive  Plant  Corp.,  to  carry  out  an  idea 
dreamed  up  by  Harold  Melnicove, 
assistant  to  the  vice  president,  and 
.Sydney  W.  Haken,  Hetht’s  display  di¬ 
rector.  Flowering  trees— cherry,  mag¬ 
nolia,  lilac,  dogwood  and  apple— were 
constructed  to  fit  into  the  main  flcxtr’s 
.H4  columns— six  trees  to  a  column  and 
each  of  them  l.H  feet  high.  Fhey  spread 
;iway  from  the  columns  to  form  a  deli¬ 
cate,  colorful  arch  along  the  aisles. 
Natural  tree  trunks  were  used,  and 
selected  branches,  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  were  fitted  into  sockets.  .Arti¬ 
ficial  blossoms  and  leaves  were  wired 
in  place.  Oversized  cages  of  singing 
birds  were  set  in  more  arches  con¬ 
structed  of  branches  and  flowers,  and 
globe-shaped  cages  holding  artificial 
canaries  were  hung  between  the  aisles. 
I'he  same  decoration,  though  not 
quite  so  lavish,  was  used  on  the  up¬ 
stairs  fashion  Hoor.  Windows  were 
filled  with  cherry  blossoms,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  push  right  through  the  glass. 
The  total  effect  was  so  impressive  that 
Hecht’s  advertised  it  as  a  Springtime 
Blossom  Show;  tied  it  in  with  “blos¬ 
som-tone  fashions  to  make  you  look 
younger  than  springtime!”  Customer 
reaction  was  enthusiastic;  the  store 
tailed  it  “by  far  the  best  thing  we 
have  ever  done  with  our  main  floor.” 

For  Decorative  Plant  Corp.,  the  job 
involved  several  months  of  design  and 
construction.  Each  tree  was  custom 
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matle  and  numbered  to  ht  into  its  own 
spec  lai  column  base,  so  that  it  was 
pos>d)le  to  accomplish  the  entire  huge 
insi.dlation  in  eight  hours.  P'otir 
foot  trailers  carried  the  decorations 
from  New  York  to  Washington. 

Simplified  Selling 

Is  simplified  selling  an  inadetpiate 
mechanical  substitute  for  the  sales- 
|)erson?  Or  is  it  a  volume  builder  that 
provides  more  profit  and  higher  salar¬ 
ies.  tw)?  Here  are  two  divergent  view¬ 
points  from  the  past  month’s  news. 

Grocery  Methods  for  Slips.  Writing  in 
the  Journal  of  Retailing.  (ioRiH>N  II. 
(Iross,  New  York  University  instruc¬ 
tor,  voiced  objections  recently  to  the 
use  of  grocery  store  methods  in  selling 
dry  goods.  “A  customer  simply  does 
not  have  the  same  thought  processes 
when  she  buys  a  garment  that  she  has 
when  she  buys  a  can  of  corn  or  toma¬ 
toes,”  he  said.  Describing  an  attempt 
to  sell  slips  and  nightgowns  from  typi¬ 
cal  supermarket  fixtures,  Cross  detailed 
the  havoc  wrought  by  women  who 
opened,  examined,  and  tossed  aside 
the  merchandise.  It  was  his  belief  that 
the  cost  of  refolding  the  merchandise 
more  than  offset  any  savings  from  self¬ 
selection  selling. 

Check-Out  Desks  and  Profits.  On  the 

other  hand,  John  M.  Wilson,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  for  Nation¬ 
al  Cash  Register  Company,  in  a  talk 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Lim¬ 
ited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association’s 
convention  in  New  York  last  month, 
cited  the  results  of  a  six-months  survey 
of  72  independent  variety  stores  to 
show  that  conversion  to  a  self-service 
check-out  system  increases  sales  in  such 
stores  by  an  average  of  28  per  cent. 
Figures  supplied  by  40  of  the  stores 
showed  that  salary  expense  dropped 
from  12  to  9.5  jjer  cent  of  sales  after 
converting  to  check-out— in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  half  these  stores  increased 
employees’  salaries  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  profits. 

rhe  check-out  store.  National  Cash 
Register  finds,  offers  a  chance  to  do 
window  shopping  “with  the  glass  par¬ 
tition  removed.”  It  handles  peaks  bet¬ 
ter,  and  with  fewer  extras;  it  elimi- 

(Continued  on  pfi^e  64) 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  -  ENGLISH  VERSION 


On*  of  th*  Do-lt-YeurMlf  window*.  Each  indudod  a  timotablo  of  tho  day'*  *chodwl*d  ovonf*. 


.\l  Bentall’s  Department  Store  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  a  Do-It-Yourself  Week 
was  staged  during  February,  with  such  success  that  the  store  plans  to  make  it  an 
annual  event.  In  the  exhibition  hall  on  the  first  floor,  demonstration  booths  were 
set  up,  where  manufacturers’  representatives  and  store  personnel  showed  customers 
how  to  make  their  own  costume  jewelry,  rugs,  toys  and  knitted  clothes,  as  well  as 
furniture,  boats,  rock  gardens  and  tape  recorders:  how  to  refinish  floors  and  walls, 
weather-strip  windows  and  make  doors  draughtproof,  and  do  dozens  of  other  jobs. 
(The  range  of  events  and  merchandise  tie-ins  was  wider  than  in  most  U.  .S.  promo¬ 
tions  on  this  theme.)  Lectures  and  stage  demonstrations  included  cooking,  sewing, 
laundering,  gardening  and  flower  arranging. 

Most  departments  in  the  store  had  their  own  demonstration  events  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  ranging  all  the  way  from  hair  curling  to  the  arrangement  and 
care  of  acjuariums.  There  was  a  Do-It-Yourself  fxKikstall,  and  a  Do-It-Yourself 
Information  Desk.  Ihe  store  also  introduced  a  trintinuous  Do-It-Yourself  Infor¬ 
mation  service:  customers  bought  a  sturdy  loose-leaf  binder  and  all  these  purcha.sers 
receive  periodic  mailings  of  illustrated  sheets  that  describe  the  best  ways  of  doing 
various  jobs  in  the  house  and  garden. 

In  addition  to  windows  and  advertisements,  the  promotion  included  a  (our- 
page  Do-It-Yourself  News,  published  by  an  organization  called  Do-It-Yoiirsell.  Ltd. 
This  was  mailed  to  customers  and  distributed  in  the  stf)re.  It  (ontained  columns 
of  instructions  for  all  sorts  of  large  and  small  do-it-yourself  ])r()je<ts,  as  well  as 
manufacturers’  ads  and  news  of  all  the  events  at  Bentall’s. 


Th*  exhibition  hall,  where  demonstration*  and  haw-to*do4t  talk*  went  on  in  every  booth.  At 
th*  formal  opening,  and  throughout  th*  week,  a  number  of  colebritie*  visited  th*  exhibition. 
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MID-YEAR  CONFERENCES  FOR  EVERYONE 


Sales  Promotion  Men 
Meet  May  9 

SECRETARY  of  Commerce  Sinclair 

Weeks  and  Bernard  Gimbel,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
head  an  impressive  list  of  speakers  and 
discussion  leaders  on  the  program  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  mid¬ 
year  convention  in  Washington,  May 
9,  10  and  11,  at  the  Wardman  Park 
Hotel.  Elmer  Ward,  president  of 
Palm  Beach  Clothes,  will  discuss  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  it;  Wade  McCargo, 
NRDG.A  president  and  president  of 
H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  and  Arthur 
“Red”  Motley,  president  of  Parade 
Publications,  will  talk  about  salesman¬ 
ship. 

How  to  talk  consumer  language 
effectively  will  be  the  subject  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Montgomery,  Tide  Magazine  col¬ 
umnist.  Perry  H.  Meyers,  research 
director  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  will 
discuss  the  differences  between  the 
downtown  and  the  suburban  shopper 
and  how  to  adjust  promotion  efforts 
to  these  differences.  Lucille  Goold, 
vice  president  of  Hewitt,  Ogilvey,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  will  tackle  the  fruitful 
subject  of  what’s  wrong  with  retail  ad 
copy.  Harold  Gilbert  will  draw  on 
his  exp>erience  as  promotion  director 
at  Lit  Brothers  to  discuss  the  program¬ 
ming  of  branch  store  openings.  A  ses¬ 
sion  on  television  will  be  chaimianned 
by  George  P.  Gable,  who  is  president 
of  the  William  F.  Gable  Co.  and  also 
president  of  the  Gable  Broadcasting 
Company.  Other  speakers  will  talk 
against  the  “summer  slump”  in  retail 
sales  efforts. 

The  television  session,  like  all  of 
the  others,  will  emphasize  case  histor¬ 
ies,  giving  recent  store  experiences  in 
detail,  and  will  include' a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  color  television.  There  will  be 
a  full  study  of  branch  store  promotion, 
including  advertising,  display,  special 
events  and  community  activities;  an 
equally  detailed  program  of  speeches 
and  discussion  on  how  to  make  news¬ 
paper  advertising  pull  more  sales. 

The  program  planning  has  been 
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guided  by  recent  questionnaire  sur¬ 
veys  of  NRDGA  members.  They  were 
asked  to  list  specific  questions  they 
want  answered  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
answers  will  be  included  in  a  take- 
home  kit  that  all  delegates  will  receive. 
The  Bureau  of  .\dvertising  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Newspapjer  Advertising 
Executives  Association  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  .Advertising  Club  have  all  co- 
ojjerated  in  building  the  program. 

Management-Personnel 
Conference  May  17 

¥N  addition  to  a  full  conference  pro- 
•■•gram,  the  joint  Mid-Year  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  will  include  a  one- 
day  seminar  on  Executive  Develop¬ 
ment.  This  takes  place  on  the  second 
day  of  the  meeting,  which  runs  from 
May  17  to  May  19.  The  place  is  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

The  study  program  on  executive  de¬ 
velopment  techniques  is  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
After  a  general  lecture  and  discussion 
session  in  the  morning,  the  meeting 
will  break  up  in  the  afternoon  into 
three  workshop  sessions,  with  these 
topics:  (1)  Taking  inventory  of  pres¬ 
ent  management  positions  and  person¬ 
nel:  and  future  management  needs 
and  personnel  reserves;  (2)  Appraising 
organization  effectiveness,  individual 
performance,  and  the  potential  of  in¬ 
dividuals  for  promotion  and  develop- 


CMD  THIS  MONTH 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
will  lead  off  the  spring  parade  of 
NRDGA  mid-year  conventions. 
CMD  meets  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
on  April  26,  27  and  28,  at  the  Hotel 
Texas.  Final  convention  programs 
are  in  the  hands  of  members,  and 
letters  and  reservations  so  far  indi¬ 
cate  an  attendance  of  about  350 
credit  men. 

For  Controllers’  Congress  and 
Traffic  Group  programs  see  page  68. 


ment;  and  (5)  Individual  and  group 
programs  of  development. 

Among  the  speakers  and  discussion 
leaders  are:  Fred  Crandall,  director  oi 
training,  The  Ball  Brothers  Co.;  .Allen 
K.  Heydrick,  director  of  training, 
Weirton  Steel  Co.,  and  three  special¬ 
ists  from  the  Industrial  Relations 
Onter  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 
Robert  K.  Burns,  professor  of  business 
and  social  sciences;  Howard  W.  John¬ 
son,  director  of  management  projects: 
and  Howard  A.  Wilson,  research  s|)e 
cialist.  In  the  afternoon  workshop 
groups  there  will  be  a  limited  formal 
presentation  of  each  topic,  followed  by 
group  discussions  and  actual  practice 
of  some  of  the  skills  involved. 

For  the  rest  of  the  convention,  the 
Store  Management  Group  has  four  in 
dividual  sessions  scheduled:  on  trans¬ 
portation  and  delivery  problems;  work 
sampling  techniques:  simplified  sell¬ 
ing  and  merchandise  handling:  and  an 
open  forum  covering  a  variety  of  ojrer- 
ating  problems.  Speakers  on  transpor¬ 
tation  practices  and  costs  will  be 
Eugene  Wabler,  traffic  manager,  Rike 
Kumler  Co.;  Richard  T.  Eaton,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  Rike  Kumler  Co., 
and  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  of  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  and  Smart.  Virgil  Mar¬ 
tin,  assistant  to  the  president,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  8:  Co.,  will  be  chairman. 

.A  speaker  panel  on  simplified  sell¬ 
ing  will  include  S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice 
president  and  general  operations  man¬ 
ager,  Wieboldt’s;  James  Brewer,  gen¬ 
eral  operations  manager,  Broadway 
Hale  Co.,  and  Bernard  Klaf,  general 
superintendent,  Shillito’s.  Paul  Cole, 
store  manager,  Macy’s  Kansas  City, 
will  be  discussion  leader  at  the  open 
forum  on  operations.  Speakers  at  the 
session  on  work  sampling  techni(|ucs 
will  be  Dr.  David  B.  Hertz,  director  of 
engineering,  Celanese  Corjxjration  of 
.America;  Dr.  Russell  L.  .Ackoff,  Ca.se 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Charles 
Zekind,  work  simplification  director. 
The  |.  L.  Hudson  Company. 

The  Personnel  Group  has  a  session 
scheduled  on  payroll  costs  and  the 
economic  and  legislative  factors  that 
influence  them.  Robert  J.  Doolan, 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Can  you  cut  expenses  without  cutting  corners? 


You  can,'  but  only  if  you  know  continuously 
where  your  money  is  being  spent  and  why.  To 
keep  giving  you  this  kind  of  information  before 
it  becomes  history  takes  a  versatile  accounting 
method  backed  up  by  versatile  equipment. 

In  addition  to  all  the  documents,  reports, 
and  records  necessary  to  each  of  the  major  areas 
of  retail  accounting,  IBM  gives  you  all  the  control 
data  you  need  too.  This  means  that  you  can  have 
any  of  your  regular  accounting  data  broken  down 


in  any  way  to  give  you  the  best  means  of  apprais¬ 
ing  various  phases  of  your  business.  You  get  a 
complete  business  picture— showing  you  where 
you  can  cut  expenses  wisely  to  increase  current 
profits  and  keep  your  company  in  "fighting  trim." 

In  other  words,  IBM  accounting  machines  do 
the  complete  job.  We  recommend  you  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Call  our  local  office  or 
write  for  our  new  booklet, 

"Retail  Store  Accounting." 


International  Business  Machines,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Medianized  Unit  Control 
at  Bloomingdale’s 


Machine-produced  control  reports,  finely  detailed,  are  now  supplied  daily  to 
buyers  at  the  main  store  and  the  Stamford  branch.  The  system,  set  up  six 
months  ago,  will  eventually  cover  all  four  stores  in  the  Bloomingdale  group. 


By  Ethel  Langtry 

Manager,  Systems  Department,  Bloomingdale’s 


1^87 ITH  the  opening  of  its  Stam- 
^  ford.  Conn.,  branch,  Blooming¬ 
dale’s  now  has  four  stores,  with  all 
the  unit  control  problems  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  large  volume  plus  decentral¬ 
ization  of  sales.  To  cope  with  these 
problems— and  we  are  doing  it  success¬ 
fully— we  are  using  Kimball  price  tick¬ 
et  marking  machines  integ^rated  with 
a  Remington  Rand  punched-card  in¬ 
stallation  built  around  the  tag-con¬ 
trolled  reproducing  punch. 

This  equipment  enables  us  to  turn 
out  a  daily  report  of  sales  and  returns 
by  unit,  through  a  mechanized  proced¬ 
ure  that  actually  begins  at  the  time 
the  goods  are  received  from  the 
vendor. 

Before  our  present  system  went  into 
effect  in  October,  1953,  our  buyers  did 
not  have  a  satisfactory  method  of  de¬ 
termining  which  merchandise  was  in 
stock  outside  of  New  Y'ork  C^ity.  Re¬ 
ports  of  daily  sales  took  a  week  to  pre¬ 
pare  in  the  branches,  and  a  minimum 
of  48  hours  in  the  main  store.  Even 
with  this  unsatisfactory  time  lag,  we 
were  unable  to  control  down  to  color 
and  size  within  style,  but  had  to  be 
content  w'ith  a  style  breakdown  only. 

As  an  illustration  of  our  former  sys¬ 
tem,  each  ready-to-wear  piece  was 
marked  with  a  four-part  price  tag. 
One  part  was  detached  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  sold  and,  together  with 
the  other  accumulated  stubs,  hand- 
sorted  into  controls  at  the  close  of 
business.  This  was  the  preliminary 
step  to  the  sales  reports,  hand-written 
in  two  copies,  original  to  the  buyer 


Ethel  Langtry 


and  carljon  for  posting  to  our  perjtet- 
ual  inventoi7  records,  also  set  up  on 
Remington  Rand  equipment,  in  this 
case  Kardex.  The  entire  process  was 
laborious,  time-consuming  and  with  a 
tendency  to  bog  down  during  rush  sea¬ 
sons.  It  was  apparent  that  these  handi¬ 
caps  could  not  be  overcome  as  long  as 
we  relied  purely  on  manual  methods. 

A  careful  study  convinced  us  that 
unit  control  alone  was  well  worth  the 
adoption  of  punched-card  equipment. 
With  Kimball  machines  to  pinhole- 
punch  the  necessary  detail  into  our 
price  tags,  we  could  run  the  stubs 
through  a  tag-controlled  reproducing 
punch  to  obtain  the  standard  tabidat- 
ing  cards  used  as  the  basis  for  statis¬ 
tical  reports. 


then  used  as  reference  media  by  the 
marking  machine  operator.  This  de¬ 
vice  prints  and  punches  two-  and 
three-part  tags  with  minute  {jerfora- 
tions  representing  price,  size,  style, 
season,  color,  class,  department,  and 
manufacturer.  String-attaching  the 
ugs  completes  the  marking  phase, 
after  which  the  merchandise  goes  to 
the  selling  floors. 


Control  Cords.  1  oday’s  typical  ready- 
to-wear  sale  begins  with  the  detaching 
of  one  part  of  a  three-part  Kimball 
ticket.  special  spindle  keeps  all  such 
stubs  in  alignment  until  the  end  of  the 
day,  when  they  go  to  the  unit  control 
section  and  are  fed  through  the  tag- 
controlled  reproducing  punch.  The 
reprcxlucing  punch  senses,  or  “reads” 
the  pinholes  and  produces  a  fidl-sized 
tabidating  card  for  each  tag.  These 
cards,  reflecting  all  the  data  on  the 
original  stubs,  are  next  sequenced  by 
department  and  fabric  or  style  on  me¬ 
chanical  sorters,  preparatory  to  being 
run  through  our  tabidator. 

The  procedure  described  thus  far 
|)ertains  to  regular  sales.  Stubs  repre¬ 
senting  credits  and  markiq)s  or  mark- 
downs  require  a  slightly  different 
method  of  handling. 


Tag-Punching.  We  have  established  a 
routine  which  l>egins  in  the  marking 
room,  where  the  invoices  accompany¬ 
ing  merchandise  received  are  first 
noted  for  retail  price  by  the  buyer,  and 


Returns.  When  an  item  is  returned, 
the  second  jxirtion  of  the  original 
three-part  ticket  is  detached  and  |)Ut 
through  the  tag-controlled  reprothic- 
ing  punch  with  the  others  in  its  cate¬ 
gory.  master  tag,  placed  in  the  re¬ 
producing  punch  for  the  specific  pur- 
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From  tk«  p«tiKli*<i-<ardf,  unit  control  roport*  oro  tobulotod  showing  solos  and 
rotwrns  by  prico  lino,  monufocturor,  stylo,  siso,  color,  otc.  Thoso  oro  on  tho  buyers' 
dosks  tho  noxt  morning.  Another  copy  goes  to  tho  unit  control  dork  for  posting  to 
tho  Kordox  porpotuol  inventory. 


Tho  Kimball  prico  ticket  marking  machine.  When  goods  como  into  tho  r^ 
coiving  room,  tho  Kimball  machine  pinhole-punches  solos  data  into  multi¬ 
part  price  tickets  which  are  then  attoched  to  the  goods.  When  a  solo  is 
made,  one  port  of  the  price  ticket  is  detached. 


pose,  causes  the  machine  to  punch  a 
direct  subtraction  control  hole  in  the 
corresponding  tabulating  cards.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  tabulating  run,  the  control 
hole  actuates  the  tabulator  to  print 
the  credit  entries  in  a  separate  column 
on  the  report  form,  and  subtract  them 
from  the  net  sales  shown  for  the  day. 

Price  Changes.  When  merchandise  is 
marked  up  or  down,  the  buyer  person¬ 
ally  crosses  off  the  old  price  printed 
on  the  tag  and  writes  in  the  new  one. 
Since  it  is  not  feasible  to  change  the 
pinhole  markings  on  the  selling  floor, 
these  stubs  are  fed  through  the  tag- 
controlled  reproducing  punch  with 
the  price  field  locked  out.  The  tabu¬ 
lating  cards  are  then  given  to  the 
punch  o|}erator,  who  punches  in  the 
selling  price,  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
fonnation  having  been  taken  off  the 
tag  intact. 

The  Reports.  .Ml  three  categories  of 
stidjs  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  dailv 
re|)orts  run  on  the  tabulator. 

Two  types  of  reports,  both  on  pre¬ 
printed  forms,  are  obtained.  The  first, 
or  detailed,  report  shows  sales  and  re¬ 
turns  by  price  line,  manufacturer,  style, 
size,  classification,  and  color  for  ready- 
to-wear  departments,  and  the  same  in- 
fonnation  but  omitting  either  color  or 


size  or  both  in  other  departments  de¬ 
pending  on  the  requirements  of  the 
buyer.  One  copy  of  this  document  is 
on  the  buyer’s  desk  by  9  .A.  M.  the  next 
morning.  The  other  is  made  available 
to  the  unit  control  clerk,  who  uses  it  to 
|>ost  the  Kardex  jjerpetual  inventory. 

The  second,  or  summary,  report  is 
an  extremely  broad  breakdown,  re¬ 
stricted  to  sales  and  returns  by  price 
line  and  classification.  The  stubs  rep¬ 
resenting  branch  sales  are  sent  in  daily 
and  processed  as  above  at  the  central 
punched-card  installation.  Three  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  branch  unit  control  detail 
report  are  prmluced,  one  each  for  the 
l)uyei.  branch  department  manager, 
and  unit  control  clerk. 

In  adilition  to  these  daily  reports, 
weekly  ami  monthly  summaries  by 
classification  anil  price  line  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  each  store  for  the  Irenefit  of 
the  merchandise  managers  and  buyers. 

The  buyers  of  18  departments  in 
\ew  York  and  .81  in  Stamford  are  cur¬ 
rently  on  the  receiving  end  of  our 
mechanically-priKluced  unit  control 
re|x)rts.  This  list  includes  the  town 
and  countrv  shop,  millinery,  hanil- 
bags  and  coats  and  dresses  in  the  bud¬ 
get.  moilerate  priced,  economy,  and 
ileb  lines.  Soon  to  Ire  serviced  in  the 
New  York  store  are  the  maternity 
shop,  the  children’s  departments,  inti¬ 


mate  apparel,  gloves,  and  furs.  Forty 
buyers,  all  very  much  in  back  of  the 
system,  will  shortly  have  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  rejxjrts  originating  with  pin- 
hole-punched  tags. 

■Millinery,  lingerie,  handbags,  and 
gloves  move  in  such  large  volume  that 
they  are  controlleil  by  style,  price  line 
and  classification  rather  than  individ¬ 
ual  piece,  and  are  not  maintained  on 
|jei  jjetual  inventory.  It  is  here  that  we 
realize  our  greatest  money  savings. 
During  the  CIhristmas  rush,  manual 
sorting  of  10, (MM)  stubs  jjer  day  was  not 
uncommon  for  these  items.  Now  the 
entire  operation  can  be  done  by  ma¬ 
chine.  Since  this  type  of  merchandise 
is  returned  far  less  frequently  than 
ready-to-wear,  only  a  two-part  ticket 
will  be  used. 

Further  savings  are  anticipated  in 
the  future  with  the  use  of  pinhole- 
punched  pin  tickets  for  lingerie, 
blouses,  and  the  like.  This  method  of 
marking,  relatively  inexjjensive  in 
comparison  to  string-ticketing,  will  be 
accomplished  automatically  by  me¬ 
chanical  pin-attachers. 

We  anticipate  Ireing  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  unit  control  of  four  stores  for 
approximately  the  same  cost  as  re- 
quiretl  for  the  manual  control  of  one. 
However,  we  feel  it  is  too  early  to  com¬ 
pletely  evaluate  the  advantages. 
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SERVICE  EACTS  about 


ABRICS 


What  Troubles  Are  Traceable  to  Drycleaning? 


A  DJUSTMENT  departments  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  reported  damage  to  a 
fabric  article  has  been  caused  by  faulty 
practice  or  careless  handling  in  dry- 
cleaning.  The  appearance  of  a  dress, 
for  example,  may  cause  the  examiner 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  laundered 
by  the  drycleaner  rather  than  dry- 
cleaned.  In  other  cases,  there  may  be 
holes  or  discolorations  in  the  fabric 
which  are  thought  to  arise  from  chemi¬ 
cal  damage  occurring  at  some  stage  of 
the  drycleaning  process. 

The  discussion  that  follows  is  the 
first  of  three  articles  on  certain  prob¬ 
lems  that  persist  and  that  may  develop 
in  relation  to  almost  any  fabric  that  is 
used  for  outerwear  or  home  decora¬ 
tion.  Our  source  of  information  is  the 
National  Institute  of  Drycleaning,  the 
national  trade  body  and  research  and 
educational  headquarters  of  the  dry- 
cleaning  industry.  Two  common  ques¬ 
tions  are  raised  here,  with  answers  sup¬ 
plied  by  NID. 

That  "Washed-Out"  Feeling 

Do  drycleaners  launder  some 
garments  rather  than  dryclean 
them?  This  appears  to  be  the 
case  when  the  fabric  has  that 
“washed-out"  feeling. 

“Most  drycleaners  are  equipped  to 
‘wetclean’  such  garments  as  require 
this  treatment  because  of  their  heavily 
soiled  condition.  In  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  drycleaning  process  itself  has 
been  made  so  efficient  as  to  largely 


eliminate  the  need  for  soap  and  water 
processing  except  in  the  worst  cases  of 
soiling. 

“The  articles  most  likely  to  be  wet- 
cleaned  are  men’s  trousers  that  have 
been  worn  a  great  deal  or  used  for 
work;  raincoats  and  other  weather  pro¬ 
tection  apparel,  dresses  and  slacks  used 
for  housework  or  active  play;  and 
sports  shirts  heavily  soiled  with  per¬ 
spiration.  All  such  garments,  however, 
can  be  resized  satisfactorily,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  rarely  acquire  a  ‘washed  out’ 
feeling. 

“This  complaint  of  limpness  almost 
always  relates  to  ‘loom  finished’  dress 
fabrics  of  high  fashion  appeal.  The 
condition  occurs  in  the  drycleaning 
process  itself,  not  wetcleaning,  because 
the  sizing  material  that  is  responsible 
for  the  crisp  hand  characteristics  of 
such  fabrics  is  so  unstable.  Such  fab¬ 
rics  include  silk  shantungs,  satins, 
peau  de  soie  taffeta;  as  well  as  many  of 
these  same  constructions  in  rayon  and 
acetate.  Loom  finished  cloths  are  also 
referred  to  as  ‘yarn  dyed.’  In  either 
case,  the  term  suggests  the  f>ossibility 
of  that  ‘washed  out’  effect  because  of 
the  exceptional  sensitivity  of  the  finish 
to  drycleaning.  It  is  a  problem  that 
can  be  corrected  only  by  some  means 
of  stabilizing  the  finish  in  cloth  manu¬ 
facture. 

“The  implication  is  so  often  made 
that  the  drycleaner  has  taken  some 
kind  of  a  ‘short  cut’  by  wetcleaning  a 
garment.  It  should  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  this  treatment  is  an  ex- 


pvensive  extra  step  in  the  total  cleans¬ 
ing  process  for  which  the  cleaner  does 
not  get  paid  extra.  Consequently,  he 
will  resort  to  wetcleaning  treatments 
only  after  all  other  regular  dryclean¬ 
ing  means  have  failed.  When  he  does, 
however,  the  techniques  of  processing 
provide  safeguards  against  shrinkage 
and  color  damage  not  present  in  ordi¬ 
nary  laundering.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  treatment  acquired  the  term 
of  reference  it  has— wetcleaning.’’ 

Holes  and  Tears 

What  are  the  causes  of  holes 
and  tears  in  fabrics  that  so  often 
are  noticed  after  drycleaning 
but  which  are  said  to  be  not  the 
fault  of  such  processing? 

“The  principal  causes  of  tears  and 
holes  in  fabrics  are  the  conditions  of 
their  use.  In  some  cases  the  fabrics 
may  not  be  suitable  for  the  conditions 
to  which  they  w’ill  be  exposed  or  some 
other  inherent  fault  is  responsible,  but 
rarely  is  a  hole  caused  by  drycleaning 
processes  themselves. 

“Holes  and  tears  usually  reveal  their 
reasons  for  existence.  A  tear  that  can 
be  extended  by  only  a  slight  pull  with 
the  fingers  indicates  sharply  reduced 
tensile  strength  or  tendering.  The 
weakened  fibers  were  pulled  apart 
with  the  ordinary  tensions  and  flexing 
involved  in  drycleaning.  The  causes  of 
weakened  fibers  are  usually  found  in 
consumer  usage.  Scorching  (cigarette 
ash  or  hand  iron),  sunlight,  atmos¬ 
pheric  gases,  battery  acids,  deodorants, 
bleaching  agents,  insects,  polishing 
compounds,  ammonia  and  many  other 
agencies  of  damage  present  in  every¬ 
day  conditions  of  use  may  be  responsi¬ 
ble.  The  evidence  of  the  damage  itself 
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and  the  circumstances  of  its  app>ear- 
anie  often  divert  attention  from  the 
true  cause  of  the  condition.  In  con- 
traNt,  a  tear  that  is  difficult  to  extend 
suggests  a  strictly  mechanical  source  of 
injury,  such  as  a  sharp  object. 

“(ihemically  caused  holes  are  not 
diliuult  to  recognize  in  most  cases,  as 
enough  of  the  chemical  can  be  found 
around  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  make  it 
possible  to  identify  it.  Battery  acid, 
for  example,  is  often  found  by  Nil) 
analysts  to  have  been  splashed  onto 
trousers  in  the  lower  areas  of  the  legs, 
possibly  during  the  changing  of  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  in  a  car.  Insect  damage 
also  may  not  show  up  until  dryclean¬ 
ing,  but  the  telltale  chewed  edges  of 
the  damaged  fiber  as  seen  by  micro- 
scoj>e  reveal  the  true  cause. 

“.Sometimes  the  cause  of  a  hole  may 
be  in  the  fabric  itself.  For  example, 
certain  vat-dye  yellow  and  orange 
colors  used  in  printing  drapery  fabrics 
have  l)een  found  the  cause  of  deterior¬ 
ation  of  the  fiber,  due  to  the  chemicals 
formed  by  reaction  of  the  dye  with 
sunlight.  The  breakdown  of  the  fiber 
from  this  cause  can  be  surprisingly 
rapid.  The  action  of  sunlight  on  de- 
liistered  rayon  and  acetate  curtain  fab¬ 
rics,  and  on  nylon  and  silk  curtains 
also,  often  results  in  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  fiber. 

“The  chemicals  used  in  the  spotting 
department  of  a  drycleaning  plant  are 
all  of  such  low  strength  as  to  be  an  un¬ 
likely  source  of  fiber  breakdown.  Ace¬ 
tone,  no  longer  used  by  drycleaners  as 
a  stain  removal  treatment,  but  found 
in  most  nail  polish  removers,  will  dis¬ 
solve  acetate. 

“The  general  rules  based  on  NID 
ex|ierience  would  be  to  look  for  fiber 
deterioration  as  the  principal  cause  of 
holes  and  tears  in  apparel  and  house¬ 
hold  fabrics  which  are  customarily  dry- 
cleaned.  Most  of  the  causes  of  this  de¬ 
terioration  are  found  in  consumer 
usage,  although  occasionally  certain 
characteristics  of  the  fabric,  dye  or 
finish  may  make  it  inordinately  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  damage  from  use  condi¬ 
tions.” 


This  is  ihe  first  of  three  articles  on  customer 
complaints  which  appear  to  involve  drvclean- 
ing.  Readers  are  invited  to  send  questions  on 
this  .subject  to  NID  in  care  of  Stores.  Shrink¬ 
age  and  color  fastness  in  relation  to  dryclean¬ 
ing  will  be  discus.sed  in  the  May  issue. 
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Grand  Rapids 


gives  you  MORE 
for  your  money 


Standard 
Wall  Flextures 


Grand  Rapids  equipment  offers  better  value 
in  every  way  .  .  .  through  advanced  design 
based  on  merchandising  know-how  ,  .  . 
through  quality  construction  .  .  .  versatility 
of  application  .  .  .  and  the  creation  of 
additional  profits  in  actual  use  as  proven  in 
hundreds  of  retail  stores. 


Write  today  for  complete 
information.  Dept.  S-4 


offer  unlimited 
possibilities 


for  profitable 
merchandising 
arrangements 
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NEW  YORK  MEMPHIS 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

PITTSBURGH  PORTLAND 

Manufaetursd  in  Australia  under  license 
by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  Lt.,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
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Cost-Cutters 


NRDGA's  Store  Management  Group  publishes  this  month  its  "Cost 
Cutting  Ideas  for  1954/'  a  compilation  of  180  practical  ways  of 
reducing  expenses,  based  on  a  survey  of  stores,  followed  by  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  January  convention.  The  book  preserves  the  form  of  the 
convention  discussion,  since  this  frequently  raised  and  answered  the 
questions  that  will  occur  to  readers.  The  transcript,  however,  has  been 
closely  edited,  and  in  many  cases  additional  information  has  been 
secured  and  worked  into  the  text. 

We  present  here  one  complete  chapter  from  the  book— the  section 
on  economies  in  telephone  and  mail  order  departments.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  current  wave  of  interest  in  charging  for  men's  wear  altera¬ 
tions,  we  have  included  the  book's  report  on  that  subject,  which  is 
part  of  a  comprehensive  chapter  on  the  control  of  workroom  expenses. 


TELEPHONE  AND  MAIL  ORDER  SAVINGS 


William  Hypes  (Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.):  Some  stores  which  have  not 
been  interested  in  charging  for  C.O.D.’s 
on  a  total  store  basis  have  at  least 
started  charging  for  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  orders. 

Mandel  Brothers  did  that  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  fall,  and  I  believe  they  felt  it 
was  rather  successful.  Tom  Liston  of 
Mandel’s  re|K)rts:  “We  have  levied  a 
25-cent  C.O.I).  charge  on  all  mail  and 
telephone  orders.  'I'here  has  been  neg¬ 
ligible  customer  resistance,  and  since 
the  charge  has  been  levied,  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  C.O.D.  or  mail  and 
telephone  order  volume.” 

If  you  are  considering  the  C.O.D. 
problem  and  don’t  want  to  go  whole 
hog  at  the  beginning,  you  might  think 
about  starting  out  on  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  orders.  Carson’s,  by  the  way,  is 
charging  25  cents  for  all  C.O.D.’s. 

I.  W.  McArthur  (Scranton  Dry 
Goods  Co.):  When  there  is  a  C.O.D. 
package  to  mail,  we  write  the  customer 
a  postal  card  and  ask  her  to  send  in 
the  additional  charges  for  a  C.O.D.  so 
we  can  send  the  package.  We  had 
previously  found  resistance  to  paying 
the  C.O.D.  charges  in  addition  to  the 


parcel  post  charges. 

Mr.  Hypes:  And  that  has  done 
away  with  a  good  deal  of  the  customer 
resistance  to  the  C.O.D.  charge. 

The  mail  and  telephone  order  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  expensive  business.  You  can 
control  the  cost  somewhat  by  doing  a 
gootl  job  of  using  the  time  of  the 
jieople  who  write  your  mail  orders  and 
take  the  telephone  calls.  1  am  going  to 
ask  Fred  Koch  to  tell  you  what  he  has 
been  doing  in  his  store  along  this  line, 
since  it  is  indicative  of  action  described 
by  several  stores. 

F.  A.  Koch,  Jr.  (Schuneman’s,  Inc.): 
We  have  consolidated  our  telephone 
and  mail  order  operations  and  call  it 
the  Tel-Mail  Department.  Employees 
have  been  taught  how  to  handle  mail 
orders,  as  well  as  to  take  orders  ovier 
the  phone.  In  the  morning  the  entire 
force  works  on  the  telephone,  if  need¬ 
ed:  in  the  afternoon,  when  telephone 
calls  slack  off,  they  take  care  of  mail 
orders,  and  w-e  feel  that  this  has  given 
us  a  far  more  efficient  operation. 

I  think  if  you  analyze  your  tele¬ 
phone  and  mail  order  operation,  you 
will  find  that  the  peaks  alternate— tele¬ 
phone  orders  tend  to  come  in  one  day. 


while  mail  orders  arrive  the  following 
day,  when  telephone  service  has  gone 
down  to  normal. 

Mr.  Hypes:  That  may  sound  obvi¬ 
ous,  but  take  a  good  look  when  you 
go  home  and  see  w'hether  you  are 
really  doing  a  good  job  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  mail  and  telephone  activities. 

Paul  Cole  of  Macy’s  Kansas  City 
also  makes  a  suggestion  along  this  line. 
He  tells  us  that  to  accommodate  tak¬ 
ing  phone  calls  at  other  than  normal 
store  hours  when  the  telephone  PBX 
is  open,  they  have  grouped  their  night 
lines  so  that  phone  calls  may  be  re- 
ceivetl  in  the  department  and  in  adja¬ 
cent  areas  for  respon.se  from  television 
and  radio  programs,  etc.  This  saves 
the  expense  of  a  phone  operator  by 
having  department  personnel  who 
may  be  working  late  absorb  phone 
orders.  It  sounds  like  a  good  idea. 

W.  O.  Bode  (Famous-Barr  Co.): 
Even  though  our  Telephone  Order 
Department  is  removed  by  two  floors 
from  our  Mail  Order  Department,  we 
write  up  mail  orders  when  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Order  Department  is  not  busy. 

James  H.  Brewer  (Broadway-Hale 
Stores,  Inc.):  We  installed  ten  tele- 
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NEWl 
LEWIS  MODEL  200-1 
Button  Sewing  Machine 

Finger-tip  adjustments  ...  for  2  or  4-hole 
buttons  .  .  .  and  for  8,  16  or  32  stitches. 


LEWIS  MODEL  170-2 
BLINDSTITCH  HEMMING 
(Lockstitch) 

For  better  garments.  Makes 
a  straight-running  stitch- 
like  handwork. 


t 


Hundreds  of  nrdga  mem- 

M  bers  are  finding  important 
savings  through  the  use  of  Lewis 
machines  for  garment  alterations 
of  all  types. 

Designed  to  take  the  place  of 
handwork,  Lewis  machines  not 
only  cut  your  cost  of  alterations, 
they  also  save  space,  save  time, 
and  enable  you  to  make  faster 
deliveries.  They  even  help  step 
up  sales  by  enabling  yeu  to  offer 
"rush"  services. 


MODEL  160-2  LEWIS 
BLINDSTITCH  TACKING  MACHINE 

for  tacking  labels  on  finished  garments 
without  showing  a  stitch  on  right  side. 


LEWIS 

MACHINES  WILL 
SOLVE  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

PROBLEMS 


Samples  of  any  or  all 
of  the  operations  shown 
. . .  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  . . .  gladly  submitted 


INVISIBLE  STITCH 
MACHINE  CO. 

129  WEST  22nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1 1 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 


LEWIS  MODEL  16-26 
Blindstitch  Sleeve-Cuff  Felling 

Fells  sleeve  linings  at  the  cuff  with 
a  lockstitch. 


LEWIS 
MODEL  150-2 

BLINDSTITCH  HEMMING 
(Chainstitch) 

Catches  every  stitch  or 
every  other  stitch.  For 
hemming  dresses,  trous¬ 
ers,  drapes,  etc. 


NEW!  LEWIS 
MODEL  150-23 

Blindstitch  Hemming  (Chainstitch) 
Eliminates  need  for  seam  binding. 
Stitches  are  hidden  in  fold  of 
turned-up  coat  bottom.  Edge  of 
cloth  is  pinked. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 
MODEL  150-5  Blindstitch 
Trouser-Cuff  (felling) 

SERGES  the  edge  as  it  fells  the  edge. 
Specially  fitted  for  trouser  bottoms. 
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STANDARD  SIZES  AVAILABLE 


CANVAS 

Tote 


Designed  especially  for  carrying 
small  loads  of  merchandise,  this 
low-priced  Lane  Style  63  Tote  Box 
inconjorates  all  these  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  long,  dependable  service 
at  extremely  low  cost: 


O  Special  extra  heavy  lane  duck  body 
that  resists  wear  and  tear. 

•  light-weight  but  extra-strong,  spring- 
steel  frame. 

O  Sturdy  handles  firmly  riveted  to  body. 

•  Nests  easily  for  storage  when  empty. 


^Furnished  with  light  hardwood  bottom 
runners.  All  Nos.  available  in  either 
'white  or  dark-brown  canvas. 

Lane  canvas  baskets,  hamprers,  and 
trucks  are  built  to  take  it,  built  to  last! 
There  are  other  canvas  baskets,  but 
there’s  only  one  Lane.  Always  look  for 
the  Lane  mark—  to  be  sure! 


Conves  Setket.  Craftsmen  Since  IB94 


phone  turrets  in  the  Adjustment  De¬ 
partment  and  Mail  Order  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  permit  a  25  per  cent  expan¬ 
sion  of  telephone  coverage  when  peak 
jjericKls  occur  on  the  Order  Board. 
This  permits  the  quickest  possible 
cover-up  on  service  requirements,  and 
eliminates  the  need  for  physically  mov¬ 
ing  the  operators  from  one  position  to 
another. 

On  peak  telephone  order  days,  the 
switchboard  operator  attempts  to  con¬ 
nect  inquiries  and  adjustments  to 
experienced  operators  qualified  to 
handle  such  cases,  and  routes  the 
known  order  calls  to  the  newer  tele¬ 
phone-order  takers,  permitting  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  specialization  within  the 
Department,  and  a  resultant  increased 
pnxluctivity. 

Thomas  P.  Liston  (Mandel  Bros.): 
On  special  promotions  when  custom¬ 


ers  are  ordering  from  more  than  one 
department  by  telephone,  we  are  (om- 
hining  these  telephone  orders  for  a 
single  delivery  at  considerable  savings. 
Each  customer’s  order  is  assigned  a 
s{)ecific  bin  and  is  accumulated  in  that 
bin.  Any  portion  of  the  order  not 
received  at  the  consolidation  point 
W'ithin  forty-eight  hours  is  ship|>ed 
later  as  a  separate  shipment. 

Read  Jenkins  (The  J.  L.  Hutlson 
Co.):  In  the  Telephone  Order  Board 
Department,  we  installed  a  projection 
machine  which  projects  notices  of 
“out-ol-stock”  conditions  on  to  the 
wall  in  front  of  the  telephone  order 
board  operators.  This  eliminated  an¬ 
nouncing  such  conditions  over  the 
P.  A.  system,  which  allows  the  ojiera- 
tors  to  continue  their  work  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  customer  when  such  con¬ 
ditions  arise. 


M 


MEN'S  WEAR  ALTERATIONS 


William  Hypes  (Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.):  Charging  for  men’s  alterations 
is  not  a  new  idea,  as  some  stores  have 
been  doing  it  for  years.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  stores  in  various  cities— Philadel¬ 
phia,  Chicago  and  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance— are  beginning  to  charge  for 
certain  alterations  on  men’s  clothes. 

W.  P,  Nordlinger  (Rice’s):  Does 
such  a  policy  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  sales— particularly  where  the  store 
dejjends  on  its  reputation  for  altera¬ 
tions  for  some  of  its  sales  volume? 

Mr.  Hypes:  That  is  a  good  question. 
Carson’s  has  tried  it,  ami  we  have 
found  it  has  not  been  detrimental  to 
sales.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
that  customers  have  exjiected  that 
stores  would  begin  to  do  this  sooner  or 
later,  since  we  have  been  charging  for 
alterations  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ments.  I  don’t  know  of  any  store 
which  is  charging  for  men’s  alterations 
which  feels  that  this  j>olicy  has  affected 
its  sales. 

Such  a  policy  is  a  real  expense- 
saver.  A  store  of  over  $50  million  vol¬ 
ume  may  save  as  much  as  $15,000  a 
year  by  the  revenue  it  collects  from 
these  charges.  It  means  cutting  down 
on  the  larger  alterations  and  doing  a 
better  selling  job  by  eliminating  most 
of  the  difficult  fittings.  In  other  words, 
the  customer  and  the  salesman  are 
going  to  make  very  sure  that  the  gar¬ 


ment  is  right  before  the  purchase  is 
made  and  the  transaction  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Henry  Mellanby  (Henry  .Morgan 
&  Co.):  You  can  save  a  trememlous 
amount  of  money  on  men’s  clothing 
alterations  by  giving  the  workroom 
manager,  or  whoever  is  in  charge,  |)er- 
mission  to  refuse  to  alter  a  garment 
ivhere  it  will  mean  excessive  cost,  such 
as  making  a  45  suit  fit  a  35  man. 

Mr.  H  YPEs:  That  is  an  excellent 
suggestion,  and  I  notice  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  reaction  that  many  jjeople  agree 
with  you. 

Member:  In  a  highly  com|>etitive 
area,  where  you  have  both  department 
stores  and  men’s  specialty  stores  as 
competition,  you  might  like  to  charge 
for  men’s  busheling,  but  how  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  begin  to  make 
such  charges? 

Furthermore,  if  you  did  get  your 
merchandise  men  and  buyers  to  agree 
to  such  charges,  how  long  do  you  think 
you  would  continue  to  charge  if  they 
began  to  lose  sales  because  the  cus¬ 
tomer  confronted  with  those  charges 
could  turn  to  other  stores  in  the  same 
city  and  get  the  alterations— however 
exjjensive  they  might  be— done  for 
nothing? 

If  it  were  a  common  practice,  I 
think  more  of  us  would  be  entirely 
willing  to  charge  for  men’s  busheling. 
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Mr.  Hypes:  To  answer  your  second 
qu<  >iion  first,  we  have  just  asked  a 
shew  of  hands  as  to  any  stores  which 
wcie  having  a  problem  with  bad  cus¬ 
tomer  reaction,  and  it  doesn’t  seem 
th;it  anyone  at  present  is  having  a 
problem  of  this  kind.  Until  the  time 
th;it  the  merchandising  division  comes 
to  us  and  tells  us  that  they  are  losing 
sales,  I  don’t  think  we  have  to  worry 
about  that  aspect  too  much. 

.\s  for  your  first  question,  somebody 
has  to  carry  the  ball  on  this  thing  and 
get  it  started,  and  I  think  when  this  is 
done  you  will  find  that  other  people 
will  go  along  with  you. 

Frank  Lundy  (Marshall  Field  &: 
Co.):  VVe  did  it  on  men’s  busheling, 
and  we  just  kept  our  fingers  crossed 
and  hoped  Carson’s  and  the  rest  would 
go  along  with  it.  It  has  w’orked  out 
very  well,  and  it  is  certainly  an  idea  to 
consider.  We  are  all  talking  about 
how  we  can  increase  the  profit  ratio— 
and  the  best  dollar  you  make  is  the 
dollar  you  save. 

We  have  been  operating  under  the 
charging  policy  for  three  months  now, 
and  you  might  be  interested  in  our 
experience.  We  had  a  13  per  cent 
sales  increase  in  the  last  quarter  in 
men’s  clothing.  Our  alteration  work 
loatl  has  declined  1 1 .4  per  cent.  Our 
alteration  costs  in  per  cent  to  sales  for 
the  last  quarter  decreased  from  4.7  to 
3.0  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

We  think  we  have  a  good  thing.  As 
I  said,  we  hoped  that  some  of  the  other 
stores  would  adopt  similar  policies, 
and  fortunately  they  did.  If  any  of 
you  have  butterflies  about  taking  the 
jump,  all  I  can  say  is,  take  it  and  see 
what  happens. 

I.KSI.IE  Harris  (The  Harris  Com¬ 
pany):  Do  you  really  charge  for  bush¬ 
eling,  or  only  for  extensive  alterations? 
Isn’t  it  true  that  the  stores  which  have 
adopted  this  policy  do  not  charge  for 
making  cuffs  the  proper  length  and 
for  fixing  sleeves  and  waist  bands? 

Mr.  Hypes:  I  believe  you  will  find 
that  usually  no  charges  are  made  for 
sleeve,  cuff  or  waist  alterations  on 
men’s  suits.  No  charges  are  made  for 
the  same  kind  of  thing  on  overcoats, 
topcoats,  sport  coats,  and  slacks. 
Charges  are  made— usually  on  a  scale 
which  may  go  from  $2.00,  depiending 
on  the  amount  of  work  going  into  the 
alteration— for  other  types  of  work. 


Plants  at  Syracus*  and  San  Francisco  •  Offices  in  principal  cities 


For  years  now,  the  Meyer  store  has  depended  on  Lamson  AIRTUBES 
for  fast,  efficient  handling  of  all  sales  —  about  45  seconds  for  each 
completed  sale.  AIRTUBE  stations  in  every  selling  area  lead  to  a 
central  cashier  and  credit  office,  thereby  removing  all  “Transaction 
traffic”  from  the  sales  floor. 

That’s  the  reason  AIRTUBES  couldn’t  be  more  modern.  A  careful 
survey  showed  the  owners  how  this  speedy  sales-handling,  without 
“cash-clatter”  or  “bell-banging”,  had  contributed  to  Meyer’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  main  reasons  customers  prefer  Meyer’s  is  that  all 
sales  are  handled  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  dignified  manner... by 
Lamson  AIRTUBES. 

And  that’s  only  one  reason  why  AIRTUBES  are  preferred.  They 
also  allow  full  use  of  selling  space  for  effective  display.  Customers 
receive  full  attention  of  sales  personnel  at  all  times.  And  AIRTUBES 
are  economical  too ...  no  matter  what  size  your  store,  qo  other  sales- 
handting  system  gives  you  so  much  —  at  so  little  cost! 

Ihiueaied?  For  full  information  on  the  Specialized 
Lamson  Retail  Service,  at  no  obligation,  simply  attach  this  ad  to 
your  signed  letterhead  and  mail  to  ® 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

2504  Lamson  Street,  Syracuse  1,  New  York 


l/(/hCH\ 


long-established  P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  recently  modernized,  every¬ 
thing  was  changed  —  except  the  sales-handling 
system.  That  was  expanded! 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


PROMOIION  CALENDAR 

FOR  JUNE 


June  is  a  month  of  brides,  graduates.  Father's  Day  and  the  turn  of  the  year  from  Spring  to 
Summer.  June  accounts  for  about  7.5  per  cent  of  a  typical  department  store's  sales  volume. 
Vacation  merchandise  is  of  sales  importance,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and 
there  are  specific  departments  which  produce  substantial  volume.  Among  these  are  dresses, 
including  house  dresses;  housewares;  some  piece  goods;  luggage  and  men's  furnishings.  The 
latter  is  especially  good  because  of  the  annual  Father's  Day  promotion  for  Sunday,  June  20. 


Here  Are  Suggestions  from  the  Father's  Day  Council: 


Window  Displays.  Set  up  a  “Dad’s 
Day  Dinner”  in  your  main  window, 
the  table  loaded  with  gifts.  Make  your 
window  displays  tell  the  story  of 
Father’s  Day  by  having  your  mani¬ 
kins  in  typical  Father’s  Day  situations. 

.  .  .  Set  up  replicas  of  magazine  covers 
which  feature  Father’s  Day  themes. 

Interior  Displays.  Use  posters  through¬ 
out  the  store.  Set  up  a  special  Father’s 
Day  gift  counter.  Have  a  special  “gift 
atlvisor”  in  the  women’s  or  children’s 
department.  Try  a  special  Father’s 
Day  gift  wrapping  service.  Stock  in- 
exjKMisive  gift  items  for  school-age 
customers. 

Newspaper  Advertising.  Establish  an 
over-all  theme  for  all  your  ads.  Begin 
advertising  May  20th,  the  start  of 
Father-Child  Month.  Promote  special 
gifts  for  grandfathers,  uncles,  other 
male  relatives.  Advertise  those  special 
gimmicks  which  make  your  store  the 
Father’s  Day  Gift  Headquarters. 

Special  Events.  For  city-wide  enthusi¬ 
asm,  run  contests  on  best  photographs 
taken  by  a  father  and  his  child.  .Ask 
editors  to  do  stories  on  well-known, 
famous  sons  and  daughters  of  local 
fathers. 


Get  schools  to  put  on  Father’s  Day 
plays.  Arrange  with  .Mayor  to  issue 
proclamation  on  Father’s  Day.  Spon¬ 
sor  “What  I  Like  .About  My  Dad” 
school  essay  writing  contest  and  official 
prizes  to  winners.  .Arrange  with  other 
stores  to  have  newspapers  run  special 
Father’s  Day  section  with  appropriate 
editorial  content  on  Father’s  Day  ads. 
Get  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  and  other 
groups  to  hold  father-son  luncheons. 


HC*S  DOMK  PWfVY-  ^ 
DO  rLBNTV  worn  NIM 


(Above)  Tho  official  potter  of  the  Notional  Father's 
Day  Council,  50  East  42n<l  Street,  New  York.  Write 
them  for  details. 


And  Don't  Forget: 

National  Swim-for-Health  Week,  June 
20-26.  This  event  is  the  kick  off  period 
for  not  just  swimwear  but  for  accessor¬ 
ies:  sun  glasses,  robes,  shoes,  lotions, etc. 

Camp  Clothes  and  Supplies.  Have 
your  camp  department  set  early  in  the 
month.  Some  stores  contact  camp  own¬ 
ers  and  use  direct  mail  to  campers 
themselves  telling  about  their  special 
camp  department  and  its  services. 

June  Brides.  It’s  not  too  late  to  make 
a  play  for  gift  business.  .Advertising 
featuring  an  illustration  of  a  bride 
always  gets  good  attention.  Windows 
too.  Many  fashion  shows  wind  up 
with  a  bridal  procession. 

Vacation  Needs.  People  want  to  be 
helped  at  vacation  time.  Your  ads 
(and  windows)  which  are  especially 
geared  to  vacation  problems  will  be 
read  and  acted  upon.  Check  Holiday 
Magazine,  Philadelphia,  for  display 
and  merchandising  helps. 

Get  Ready  for  your  .August  Sales  of 
furs,  furniture,  home  furnishings, 
and  for  other  suggestions  check  the 
NRDG.A  Sales  Promotion  Budgeting 
and  Planning  Calendar. 
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Retail  Unions 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

stasii-d  a  sildown  strike  in  the  store  and 
rallied  on  mass  picketing.  I'hen  cer¬ 
tain  ol  the  DPOVV.\  officers  refused  to 
testify  Ijefore  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Subcommittee  on  the  sub¬ 
jet  t  of  Communist  affiliations.  Finally, 
there  was  the  union’s  attempt  to  or¬ 
ganize  retail  employees  in  Port  .\rthur, 
Texas,  which  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end  by  action  of  the  state’s  Attorney 
General. 

Now,  however,  a  merger  of  this 
union  with  the  CIO’s  RWDSU  is  ap¬ 
parently  about  to  go  through,  and  un¬ 
less  some  hitch  in  the  plans  occurs,  it' 
will  be  ratihed  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  union  memlierships  in  .May. 
This  consolidation  will  put  into  the 
field  a  single  powerful  union  reported 
to  represent  over  l(K),00()  employees, 
and  well  equipped  financially  to  carrv 
on  an  efficient  organizing  campaign  of 
national  scope. 

Up  to  this  point  the  DPOVV.V  by  it¬ 
self  has  been  very  aggressive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  New  York  City,  not  as  suc¬ 
cessful  elsewhere.  But  its  financial 
position  is  strong;  the  security  plan  it 
has  negotiated  for  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  famous;  and  it  has  energetic  and 
ambitious  leaders.  With  RWDSU 
membership  and  CIO  backing  and 
respectability  added  to  this  powerful 
equipment,  its  pcjtential  organizing 
strength  is  enormous. 

CRUCIAL  LABOR  SITUATIONS 

The  past  year  saw  the  development 
of  two  particularly  difficult  retail 
union  situations  which  are  still  un¬ 
settled.  One  case  involves  an  organiza¬ 
tion  campaign,  the  other  is  a  matter  of 
contract  negotiation. 

Port  Arthur,  Texas.  The  DPOW.\ 
moved  into  this  Gulf  Coast  town  last 
September  and  proceeded  to  try  to 
organize  all  the  retail  employees  in 
the  community— in  stores,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  drive-ins.  The  drive  was 
supported  by  the  CIO  Oil  Workers, 
the  dominating  group  in  a  heavily 
unionized  community.  The  union 
early  claimed  representation  of  some 
450  retail  employees.  It  established  a 
DPO  local  and  dug  in  for  a  long-term 
organizing  campaign.  The  local  store- 
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for  your  merchandising  help  at  the 
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^et  ready  for  your 
biggest  selling  season 
of  the  year  .  .  .  attend 
this  important  Dis¬ 
play  Show.  See  the 
latest.  Every  nation¬ 
ally  known  display 
manufacturer  will 
be  represented  with 
fresh,  exciting  ideas. 
Men  especially  train¬ 
ed  and  experienced 
in  display  art,  design 
and  production  will 
be  available  to  advise 
you  and  help  you  with 
any  display  problems. 
Display  is  a  proven 
help  to  move  more 
merchandise . . .  make 
plans  now  to  attend 
this  Display  Show. 


•  Mannequins 

•  Papers 

•  Fabrics 

•  Novelties 

•  Fixtures 

•  Accessories 

•  Flovzers 

•  Decoratives 

•  Set  Pieces 

•  Plaster 

•  Plastics 

•  Plastic  Post,  Ledge 

and  Case  Units 

•  Papier-Mache 

•  Wood 

•  Metal 

•  Floorings 

•  Backgrounds 

•  Window 

•  Interior 

•  Outdoor 

•  Sign  Machines 

•  Supplies 
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Money-Savers  Galore 


in 


Cost-Cutting 
Ideas  for  1954 


A  new  publication  of  the 
Store  Management  Group,  NRDGA 


Summarizes  the  experiences 
NRDGA  members  reported  at  the 
43rd  Convention  last  January; 
supplements  these  with  comments 
of  other  stores  and  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  systems.  A  valuable 
companion  to  our  previous  publi¬ 
cations,  ^‘’Cost  Cutting  Ideas  for 
1952”  and  “Reducing  Store  Ex¬ 
penses.” 


180  Practical  Ways 
to  Save  Dollars  in: 


•  Adjustments  and  Returns 

•  Cash  Handling 

•  Accounting  A  OflRce  Procedures 

•  Mail  and  Telephone  Orders 

•  Receiving  and  Marking 

•  Sales  Promotion 

•  Supply  Purchasing 

•  Workrooms 

•  Wrapping  and  Packing 


And  Many  Other  Store  Operations 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 

Member  Price:  -  -  -  $3.50 
Non-Member  Stores:  $7.00 
Other  Non-Members:  $5.00 

Add  3%  soles  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 


Store  Management  Group 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn, 
too  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  V. 


Please  send  me . copies  of 

Cost-Cutting  Ideas  for  1954. 


. Check  attached. 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State  . . 


Bill  me. 


owners,  after  being  infonned  of  the 
history  of  the  union,  decitled  to  pub¬ 
licize  it  and  most  refused  to  recognize 
the  union.  The  I)POW.\  thereupon 
called  a  strike  and  set  up  picket  lines. 

The  -\ttorney  General  of  the  .State 
of  Texas  became  interested  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  .\fter  investigation  of  the  I)PO, 
he  cancelled  the  DPO  organizers’  per¬ 
mits.  The  CIO  then  sent  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  its  International  Office 
to  supervise  the  strike.  A  CIO  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  was  established  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  employees  following  the  de¬ 
parture  of  DPO.  It  is  reported  that 
the  CIO  representative  is  now  being 
assisted  by  RWDSU  organizers. 

Less  than  ten  stores  are  reported  to 
have  negotiated  contracts  with  the 
union  while  22  stores  are  continuing 
to  hold  out.  Their  opposition  has  been 
stiffened  by  reports  of  the  pending 
merger  of  the  RWDSU  and  the 
DPOWA.  In  a  strongly  unionized 
community,  the  store  owners  are  find¬ 
ing  their  fight  against  the  DPOWA  a 
costly  one.  Business  is  off  consider¬ 
ably  and  some  of  the  struck  stores  have 
converted  to  self-service  operations. 


Pittsburgh.  The  five  department  and 
some  17  specialty  stores  which  were 
struck  by  1 1  unions  in  November  are 
still  operating  in  the  face  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  strike.  Five  home  ftirnishing 
stores,  the  Pittsburgh  Deliveries  and 
the  United  Parcel  Service  also  have 
been  struck.  The  contracts  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  unions  terminated  on 
November  1.  The  Pittsburgh  Labor 
Standards  .Association,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  major  department  stores,  be¬ 
gan  negotiations  prior  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contract.  .Model  contracts 
including  the  demands  of  the  stores 
were  submitted  to  the  unions.  They 
w’ere  rejected.  Union  opposition  was 
led  by  the  drivers  and  helpers  of  Team¬ 
ster  Local  No.  249. 

The  contracts  under  which  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  had  been  operating 
loaded  them  with  prohibitive  delivery 
costs.  They  required  the  use  of  a 
helper  on  every  package  truck,  and 
they  placed  stringent  restrictions  on 
the  stores’  use  of  parcel  post.  Feather¬ 
bedding,  excessive  overtime  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  union  leadership  all  played 
their  part  in  producing  retail  delivery 
j  costs  entirely  out  of  line  with  retail 


exjjerience  in  other  cities.  The  stores 
want  these  Teamster  contract  clauses 
(hanged  before  they  negotiate  on 
wages.  Similar  changes  are  desired  in 
other  contracts,  l^nion  security  is  a 
prime  issue  in  the  other  contracts. 

Business  is  off  approximately  .'lO  per 
cent  for  the  struck  stores.  There  have 
been  some  instances  of  violence.  Par¬ 
cel  post  is  being  used  both  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  deliveries;  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  bulk  gocxls  shipped 
directly  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
customer  wherever  this  is  possible. 
New  employees  have  been  hired,  but 
many  union  members,  other  than  the 
Teamsters’  organization,  have  gone 
back  to  work.  None  of  them  except 
the  Teamsters  have  lieen  getting  any 
strike  benefits.  The  Teamsters  have 
released  the  other  unions  from  their 
agreement  that  all  would  stay  out 
until  a  settlement  was  reached. 

The  story  of  the  Pittsburgh  strike  is 
the  story  of  employers  who  have  de¬ 
cided  they  will  go  no  further  in  nego¬ 
tiating  away  their  prerogatives  and 
their  profits.  The  Teamsters’  leader¬ 
ship  may  come  to  recognize  that  it  has 
some  responsibility  for  the  w'elfare  of 
the  business  that  gives  its  members 
employment.  Settlement  of  the  strike 
appears  to  depend  upon  that  develop¬ 
ment. 


The  Legislative  Climate.  Though 
there  have  been  predictions  that  no 
major  labor  legislation  would  be 
passed  this  year,  there  is  enough  activ¬ 
ity  in  Washington  to  suggest  other¬ 
wise.  The  Schoeppel  Bill,  which  would 
close  up  loopholes  in  the  secondary 
boycott  prohibitions  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act,  is  getting  active  consideration. 
Retailers  are  particularly  subject  to 
secondary  boycotts.  If  the  Schoeppel 
Bill  passes,  it  w'ill  put  an  end  to  such 
union  practices  as  picketing  a  store 
because  the  union  in  a  supplier’s  estab¬ 
lishment  is  on  strike  or  picketing  sup¬ 
pliers’  trucks  while  they  are  making 
deliveries  at  the  store. 

The  Goldwater-Lucas  Bill  is  another 
important  proposal.  It  would  give 
states  the  right  to  control  and  regidate 
strikes  and  picketing.  In  a  lalror  situ¬ 
ation  involving  violence  or  coercion  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  obtain  legal 
relief  much  more  rapidly  than  under 
{Continued  on  next  poge) 
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I  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

'rhese  two  l)ills  would  implement 
ma)or  proposals  of  the  NRDGA  Em- 
j  ployee  Relations  Committee  which 
I  dale  back  to  1952.  They  are  necessary 
i  additions  to  the  I'aft-Hartley  frame- 

iwoik  of  proper  protection  for  all  the 
parties  affected  in  organizing  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Perspective 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


Cut-Price  Competition.  Few  depart¬ 
ment  stores  report  any  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  from  cut-price  or  bootleg  compe¬ 
tition  on  fair-traded  items,  .\pparel 
stores,  of  course,  rarely  report  trouble 
of  this  kind.  .Among  the  department 
stores,  38  per  cent  say  they  are  exjieri- 
encing  much  competition  of  the  cut- 
price  variety;  47  per  cent  face  a  little  of 
it;  and  15  jjer  cent  have  none. 

The  most  common  method  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  this  com^ietition  is  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  resources.  About  half 
the  stores  reporting  on  this  subject  say 
that  they  do  this;  if  they  get  no  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  resource,  they  discon¬ 
tinue  the  line.  few  even  go  so  far 
as  to  give  up  whole  departments  when 
cut-price  competition  on  fair-traded 
items  is  rampant.  A  more  prevalent 
attitude,  however,  is  to  point  out  to 
the  resource  that  bootlegging  of  fair- 
traded  gotxls  must  be  stopped  at  the 
source,  to  make  clear  that  the  store 
does  not  intend  to  get  into  a  local 
battle  and  would  prefer  to  drop  the 
merchandise  rather  than  handle  it  in 
the  face  of  irresponsible  com|jetition. 
Some  stores,  favoring  diplomacy  over 
belligerency,  say  they  prefer  to  work 
with  those  resources  which  attempt  to 
keep  their  merchandise  out  of  the 
hands  of  bootleg  sellers— thus,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  providing  an  object  lesson 
to  others  in  the  advantages  of  sound 
distribution  policies. 

One  in  every  five  or  six  comments 
from  stores  on  this  subject  speaks  of 
meeting  the  conijjetition  on  its  own 
ground.  A  number  of  stores  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  break  a  fair  trade  price,  even  if 
the  resource  himself  shows  little  re¬ 
spect  for  his  own  price  maintenance 
agreements,  but  others  jump  in  vigor¬ 
ously. 

few  stores  avoid  the  issue  by 


I 


switching  to  private  brands  and  exclu¬ 
sive  franchises  where  they  can.  Others 
refer  the  problem  to  retail  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  Better 
Business  Bureaus.  Still  others  simply 
take  their  case  to  the  customer  and 
stress  the  re})utations  of  their  stores, 
their  sers'ice  facilities,  their  assort- 
jiients,  and  the  legitimate  buys  they 
offer. 

Discount  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


or  the  legitimate  retailer.  They  should 
not  be  given  the  opjrortunity  to  deal 
with  both. 

For  our  part  we  would  be  naive  if 
we  did  not  recognize  certain  basic 
facts.  The  manufacturer  must  secure 
pro|)er  distribution  for  his  product, 
and  if  he  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
importunities  of  the  bootleg  seller,  he 
must  find  the  answer  to  his  sales  cpiotas 
in  the  ranks  of  the  legitimate  retailers. 

We  have  had  sufficient  evidence  in  a 
few  significant  cases  that  where  the 
manufacturer  has  purged  himself  of 
the  parasitic  bootleg  seller  and  re-de¬ 
fined  his  methcxl  of  distribution,  sev¬ 
eral  things  happened: 

1.  He  immediately  won  the  enthus¬ 
iastic  support  of  the  retailer  for  the 
promotion  of  his  merchandise; 

2.  He  immediately  acquired  a  favor¬ 
able  treatment  in  the  matter  of  floor 
display,  advertising  appropriation  and 
sales  emphasis; 

3.  The  net  result  has  been  sales  in¬ 
creases  through  legitimate  channels 
which  more  than  offset  the  unhappy 
business  lost  through  the  bootleg 
seller. 

How  long  will  it  take  to  convince 
more  and  more  manufacturers  that 
this  can  happen  to  them  too? 

Progress  seems  very  slow  but  I  was 
personally  much  heartened  by  an  un¬ 
solicited  statement  of  policy  from  one 
of  the  great  manufacturers  of  America 
who  called  for  a  conference  with  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  to  lay 
before  them  his  determination  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  bootleg  sellers  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  As  he  put  it:  “My  company  is 
unwilling  any  longer  to  carry  the  stig¬ 
ma  of  having  its  merchandise  and 
brand  name  in  the  hands  of  the  boot¬ 
leg  seller.” 


RECRUITING? 

We  now  have  ready  for  your 
use  a  handsome  new  brochure 
entitled 

Retailing  Has  a 
Career  for  You" 

It  has  been  prepared  for  store 
distribution  to  high  school  and 
college  students  and  career- 
minded  young  people  general¬ 
ly.  Professional  copy-writers 
and  artists  did  the  job  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
retail  personnel  experts.  It  is 
in  two  colors,  red  and  black, 
six  inches  by  nine  in  size.  You 
can  imprint  your  store  name  or 
message  on  the  inside  front 
cover;  or  we  will  do  it  for  you, 
at  the  actual  cost  of  typesetting 
and  printing. 

PRICES 

Single  Copies  50c  each 

*50-99  copies  35c  each 

*100-299  copies  30c  each 

*300  copies  and  over  25c  each 

Imprinting:  Charge  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  amount  of  copy  and  size  of 
print  run. 

*Shipping  Charges  To  Be  Added 


ORDER  COUPON 


Personnel  Group,  NRDGA 

100  West  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Send . copies  of  RETAIL¬ 

ING  HAS  A  CAREER  FOR  YOU  at 
unit  prices  indicated. 

Check  enclosed  ....  Bill  .... 

Imprint  Desired  Yes  ....  No  .... 

Copy  for  imprint  attached  . 

Name  . 

Title . 

Organization  . 

City . State . 

Add  3%  sales  tax  on  orders  delivered 
in  New  York  City. 


STORES 
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EXCLUSIVE 

to  NRDGA  Members 

Subscriptions  to 

Employee  Relations 
Service  Bulletin 

Published  1 0  Times  a  Year  by 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups,  NRDGA 

Digest  of  latest  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  retail  management- 
labor  relationships.  Contains  factual 
material  and  expert  analyses  on: 

*  Labor  and  social  legislation 
and  proposed  changes 

*  Employee  benefits 

*  Unionization,  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  processes  and  contract 
terms  in  retailing 

*  Wage  settlements 

*  And  many  other  timely  subjects. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO: 

Top  management,  personnel 
and  labor  relations  execu¬ 
tives,  store  managers  and  re¬ 
tail  secretaries  involved  in 
labor  negotiations. 

Subscription  Rote  $5  per  year 


Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year 
to  Employee  Relations  Service  Bulletin. 

....  Check  Enclosed.  ....  Bill  me. 

Nome  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State  . . 


Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

nates  clerk  aisles  and  has  more  space 
for  display;  it  lets  salespeople  spend 
all  their  time  helping  customers  rather 
than  making  change;  it  relieves  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  need  for  having  each 
individual  sale  rung  up.  Front-eiul 
check-out,  merchants  told  National 
Cash  Register,  does  not  seem  to  step 
up  shoplifting;  if  anything,  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  check-out  line  seems 
to  discourage  it,  they  say. 

PEOPLE 

.\LBtRT  D.  Hl'tzlkr,  |r.,  became 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore,  succeeding 
his  father,  who  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Jay  D.  Runkle  has  resigned  from 
his  position  as  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Crowley,  .Milner  &  Co. 
Runkle  had  been  with  the  Detroit 
store  since  1941;  before  that  was  with 
B.  .\ltman  &  Co.,  New  York.  Known 
as  one  of  the  country’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  merchandisers,  he  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  NRDGA  activities,  and  was 
president  of  the  Association  from  1947 
to  1949. 

WiLLiA.M  A.  Vandever,  fouiuler  of 
Vandever  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Tulsa,  died 
last  month  at  the  age  of  78. 

.\t  Walker’s,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Clarence  L.  Miller,  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  the  company,  was  last 
month  appointed  general  manager. 

Harold  S.  Gilbert  resigned  as  sales 
promotion  director  of  Lit  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  came  to  Lit’s  two  years 
ago,  from  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  held  merchandising  and 
promotion  posts  for  20  years. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 


STORE  MANAGER  OR 
MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Over  20  yoart  tuccosiful  rotail  background. 
Southwost  dopartmont  tioro  oxporionce; 
profors  to  locolo  in  Southwost.  Prosontly 
Now  York  rosidont  roprosontativo  of  woll 
known,  aggrossivo  dopartmont  storos.  Full 
knowlodgo  of  oporoting,  morchandising 
and  promotion.  Dotailod  rotumo  on  ro- 
quost;  finost  roforoncos. 

Box  D-1-54,  STORES 
100  Wost  31  Stroot,  Now  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDCiA’s  International  Divis¬ 
ion,  is  a  member  of  the  trade  mission 
visiting  Europe  this  month  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  .\gi k  ul- 
ture.  He  has  served  the  government 
in  similar  capacities  on  several  other 
occasions,  both  in  Europe  and  .South 
.\merica.  The  purpose  of  this  mission 
is  to  study  methods  of  increasing  1.  S. 
farm  exports. 

Wade  G.  MciCargo,  presitlem  ot 
the  NRDGA  and  president  of  H.  V. 
Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  .Association  at  the  Paris  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Fair  in  June.  The 
Paris  Fair  has  invited  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  to  form  an  .Association  delegation. 
Special  events  of  interest  to  American 
retailers  will  be  held  during  the  week 
of  June  1,  including  an  American  day. 

Samuel  Swern,  co-founder  and 
president  of  Swern  and  Company,  and 
president  of  its  successor.  Lit  Brothers, 
Trenton,  retires  May  1,  although  he 
will  continue  his  association  with  the 
store  as  chairman  of  its  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  S.  Carl  Mark,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  City  Stores,  succeeds 
him  as  president  of  the  Trenton  store. 

Bernard  Pincus  has  been  named 
general  merchandise  manager  of 
Frank  &  Seder,  Pittsburgh.  Jesse  L. 
Green  becomes  general  merchandise 
manager  of  tU’o  jointly  operated  Na¬ 
tional  Department  Stores— George  E. 
Stifel  Co.  and  George  R.  Taylor  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Russell  A.  Brown,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  promotion,  has  retired 
from  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  consulting  capacity.  |er(>me 
F.  SwARTZBERG,  formerly  vice  president 
in  charge  of  basement  operation  for 
.Allied,  has  taken  over  Brown’s  sales 
promotion  post.  The  basement  divis¬ 
ion  is  now  headed  by  Herbert  Witt- 
kin. 

William  F.  Hypes,  formerly  operat¬ 
ing  superintendent, has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.’s  retail  store,  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Reid  Daub  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fashion  director  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  a  newly  created 
position.  She  was  formerly  fashion 
director  for  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  and  its  branches. 

Frederic  L.  Feind,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  assistant  to  Charles 
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G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicogo  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5U2 


Ci<i;ilieiin,  vice  president  and  manager 
of  operations  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark. 

I’li  KMCK  Fitz-Gibbon,  Until  recently 
ad\('i  tising  director  of  Gimbels,  New 
York,  has  opened  her  own  advertising 
and  merchandising  consultation  serv¬ 
ice  m  New  York.  Her  firm  will  devote 
itst  II  to  creating  ideas  for  campaigns 
rather  than  to  the  protluction  «)f  lin- 
isheil  advertising. 

josKi'H  .SciiKiNEs  has  been  named 
assistant  manager  of  the  .Smaller  Stores 
Division  of  the  NRIKiA.  Formerly 
assistant  editor  of  Stores,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  articles  on  all  phases  of 
store  operation,  anti  is  particularly 
familiar  with  smaller  store  problems. 
.\RTHt'R  Kushner  replaces  .Stheines  on 
the  staff  of  Stores. 


International  House  18th  Trade  and 
Travel  .Mission  to  Europe.  They  will 
leave  New  Orleans  by  charteretl  plane 
on  .\pril  15  to  study  overseas  business 
conditions. 


Cotton  Textiles  Gain  Public  Favor.  Re- 

newetl  consumer  interest  in  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  is  reported  by  SiANDARt)  Faciors 
Ca)Ri*oRATioN  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
among  17  major  department  stores 
and  2b  clothing  manufacturers.  Fhe 
findings  are  of  special  interest  as  stores 
make  their  plans  to  tie  in  with  the 
National  C^otton  Week  promotion 
planned  for  May  10-15.  The  main 
reason  offered  for  cotton's  renewetl 
popularity  is  its  lower  price  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  synthetics.  This  is 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  novelty 
appeal  of  some  of  the  “miracle  fibers” 
appears  to  be  wearing  off.  According 
to  this  survey,  department  store  buyers 
find  customers  returning  to  cotton  be¬ 
cause  they  know  better  what  to  expect 
of  it.  The  emphasis  on  “name”  de¬ 
signers  and  better  styling  are  also  in¬ 
fluencing  this  renewed  feminine  inter¬ 
est  in  cotton,  the  report  said. 

But  the  major  reason  appears  to  f>e 
increasing  price-consciousness  on  the 
customer’s  part.  “It  would  be  difficult 
to  sell  cotton  against  synthetics  .  .  .,” 
says  the  report,  “if  the  prices  of  the 
garments  were  on  a  par.  .  .  .  The  out¬ 
look  for  1954  ...  is  that  cotton  textiles 
should  tlo  better  this  year  than  last 
year  because  of  the  new  consumer  em¬ 
phasis  on  price.  That  is,  unless  the 
cotton  farmer  succeeds  in  getting  the 
government  to  boost  the  price  of  free 
cotton.  That  would  hand  over  a 
greater  share  of  the  market  to  the 
synthetic  producers.” 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision . . .  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre* 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 


Honored.  Marking  his  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  .May  Company, 
Alfred  Triefi's,  general  manager  of 
the  firm’s  Denver  store,  was  honored 
at  the  store’s  third  annual  store  report 
breakfast,  attended  by  over  900  present 
and  retired  employees.  Among  gifts 
presented  to  him  was  a  diamond  50- 
year  service  pin.  .Morton  J.  May,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  came  from  St.  Louis 
to  make  the  presentation. 

John  C.  Williams,  president  of  L. 
Bamberger  8:  Company  has  received 
the  New  Jersey  Business  Statesman  of 
the  Year  award  from  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  in 
recognition  of  his  “combination  of 
business  skill  and  community  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Elkin  Rubinstein,  president  of 
Rubinstein  Brothers,  Inc.,  and  Isidore 
Newman,  II,  president  of  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans,  have  been 
named  members  of  the  New  Orleans 


WHITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


Objective— Better  Retailing.  With  the 
avowed  objective  of  helping  retailers 
do  a  better  selling  and  merchandising 
job  in  resilient  Hoor  coverings,  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
is  sending  on  the  road  its  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Motorcade.  This  is  an  auditorium 
on  wheels  that  seats  100  jjeople.  (It’s 
done  by  parking  two  custom-made 
tractor  trailers  side  by  side.  Walls 
automatically  slide  out  to  form  the 
auditorium,  which  is  air  conditioned 


Armotf  m  Cmtk  Coif  iiy*«  "cNi4itoriui  on  wfcoolo"  will  rooko  an  *nr  of  44  tfotot  and  144  citiot  to  proooiit  morcnoootmf  mom  to  rotmort.  wo 

III*  IwgMt  wid  flltrt  p«rinin*d  on  U.  S.  Mfhway*— «r«  Km4  ttp  ywilUI  wilfc  Mcfc  •tlwr  a«4  wilfc  intorUn  |mm^  Mat  100  panaas  far  Ifca  taNn. 
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A  publication  for 
all  retailers  who  are 
looking  for  ways 
to  cut  operating  costs 


309  WAYS 

TO  REDUCE  EXPENSES 
A  New  Manual  of 
Profit-Making  Ideas 


Think  of  it! 

Over  three  hundred 
practical  and  proven 
expense  saving  ideas 
briefly  stated  and  neatly 
catalogued  in  an 
attractive,  easy-to-read 
book! 


Adoption  of  even  one  of 

the  ideas  contained 

in  this  volume 

will  save  your  store 

many,  many  times 

the  book's  purchase  price 

Send  your  order 
to 

Controllers'  Congress 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Prices: 

$2.00  for  Members 
$5.00  for  Non-Members 
(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  for 
New  York  City  deliveries) 


and  radiant  heated.)  The  Motorcade 
uses  color  film  and  other  exhibits  to 
bring  retailers  up  to  date  on  store 
fronts,  window  and  interior  displays, 
lighting,  selling  techniques,  advertis¬ 
ing,  trading  up.  .\rmstrong  expects  to 
reach  25,000  resilient  door  coverings 
retailers. 

Long  Boom  for  Typewriter  Sales. 

Royal  Typkwritkr  Company’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
high  school  and  college  student  mar¬ 
ket  is  chieHy  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plans  to  increase  production 
capacity  by  28  j)er  cent  during  the 
next  two  years,  .\llen  A.  Ryan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  said  that  current 
high  school  enrollments  of  7.2  million 
will  have  increased  to  9.5  million  by 
1960.  In  the  15-19  year  age  group 
today  there  are  12  million  boys  and 
girls:  for  20  years  from  now  the  num¬ 
ber  is  projected  to  18  million.  The 
typewriter  company  also  announced, 
during  its  50th  anniversary  celebration 
last  month,  that  its  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing  will  hit  an  all-time  peak  this  year, 
with  a  budget  20  per  cent  higher  than 
it  has  ever  been  before. 

Soles  Appeal:  Thrift.  Pkppkrlll  .Man- 
L'FACTL'RiNG  COMPANY  offers  figures  the 
retail  copywriter  and  salesperson  can 
use  in  describing  the  economy  of  buy¬ 
ing  nylon  fitted  sheets:  As  against  40 
per  cent  of  percale  sheet  users,  only 
two  jjer  cent  of  nylon  sheet  users  send 
them  out  for  laundering.  (According 
to  Pepperell’s  estimate,  that  means  a 
nylon  fitted  sheet  pays  for  itself  in 
about  six  months.)  In  addition,  among 
the  women  who  reported  in  a  recent 
survey,  54  per  cent  said  they  put  nylon 
sheets  back  on  the  beds  immediately 
after  laundering,  so  that  they  do  not 
need  as  many  sheets.  Also,  94  per  cent 
of  the  women  said  they  don’t  iron 
their  fitted  nylons  as  against  54  per 
cent  who  iron  cotton  fitted  sheets  and 
75  per  cent  who  iron  non-fitted  sheets. 

Pre-Packaging  Pointers.  Stores  that 
are  interested  in  doing  their  own  pre¬ 
packaging  for  self-service  items  and  to 
encourage  multiple  unit  sales  will  find 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  Lassiter  Let¬ 
ter,  a  new  monthly  bulletin  devoted  to 
packaging  ideas.  Write  to  Lassiter 
Corporation,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 


York  1,  to  be  put  on  the  free  mailing 
list. 

Public  Service  Drives.  Ways  whereliy 
stores  can  participate  in  public  service 
campaigns  in  order  to  build  sales  and 
gain  the  community’s  good  will  .ire 
outlined  in  a  22-page  booklet  entitled, 
“How  to  Be  a  Hero  in  Your  Home 
Town,”  published  by  the  Broadcast 
Advertising  Bureau  in  coojjeration 
with  the  Advertising  Council. 

Attractively  illustrated  and  concise, 
the  booklet  suggests  four  different 
sample  plans  for  supporting  public 
service  organizations  and  drives  on 
radio  on  year-round,  seasonal  and 
occasional  schedules.  The  publication 
also  contains  a  calendar  of  1954  public 
service  radio  campaigns.  Drives  recom¬ 
mended  for  stores  include  civil  de¬ 
fense,  home  fire  prevention,  the  March 
of  Dimes,  Boy  Scout  Week,  Hobby 
Month  in  April,  better  schools,  com¬ 
munity  chest,  and  Salvation  Army 
Christmas  Appeal.  Copies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  local  radio  stations. 

Bedding  Promotion.  A  number  of 
community  events  and  store  stunts 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  .\sstx;iATioN  OF  Bedding  Manu¬ 
facturers  to  boost  store  sales  of  beds 
and  accessories  in  connection  with  the 
“Better  Bedding  Time”  promotion 
campaign  scheduled  for  next  month. 

I'he  association  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ideas:  Breakfasts,  luncheons, 
teas  or  cocktail  parties  with  special 
invitations  to  the  press:  installation  of 
bedding  pror'uction  machinery  to 
show  customers  how  betls  are  made: 
fashion  shows  of  lounging  and  sleep¬ 
ing  apparel:  setting  up  of  sleep  clinics 
and/or  bedroom  design  clinics  where 
customers  can  be  advisetl  on  their 
problems;  television  programs;  local 
library  exhibits  tracing  the  history  of 
lied  styles;  consumer  contests  for  the 
funniest  sleep  formula;  poetry  and 
essay  contests  for  school  students;  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  crib  mattress  to  the  first 
baby  born  in  each  local  hospital  dur¬ 
ing  the  month;  and  tie-ins  with  lotal 
women’s  groups.  The  association  also 
urged  stores  to  obtain  proclamations 
from  mayors  and  governors  and  to  in¬ 
vite  the  aid  of  civic  improvement 
groups  in  decorating  principal  shpp- 
jjing  thoroughfares. 
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Plastics  Principles.  Four  major  trade 
assoi  iations  in  the  plastics  industry 
aniuninced  last  month  their  joint  sup- 
p»i  t  ol  a  "Statement  ot  Principles”  de¬ 
signed  to  guide  the  manulacturers  and 
priKCssors  of  plastic  products  •o.vards 
meeting  the  challenges  of  that  bur- 
ge<ming  field  in  a  “positive  manner.” 

The  four  liasic  points  in  the  state¬ 
ment  are: 

(1)  A  thorough  understanding  of 
the  |)roperties  and  limitations  of  all 
plastic  materials; 

(2)  I’he  application  ot  correct  plas¬ 
tic  materials  to  all  industrial  end  uses, 
designing  and  using  thetii  fur  maxi- 
imitn  value,  jjertormance  and  safety; 

{$)  A  similarly  careful  and  correct 
application  of  plastic  materials  to  all 
consumer  items;  and 

(4)  Refraining  from  use  ot  extrava¬ 
gant  and  insupportable  claims  al)uut 
the  merits  of  plastic  materials  in  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  items. 

riie  four  asscK'iatiuns  subscribing  to 
the  statetnent,  which  represent  a  tna- 
jority  of  the  important  areas  within 
the  plastics  industry',  include: 

The  MANiiFAt;TtiRiNt;  CIhf.mists  .\s- 
scxjtATioN,  Inc;.;  Thk  StK;iETY  of  ihf 
Plastics  Inuusitcy,  Inc:.;  The  ScxaETY 
OF  PLAsrK;s  Engineers,  Inc.,  and  the 
Plastic  (^oaiings  ano  Film  Ass<m:ia- 

TION. 

Profit'Sharing  Experience.  A  detailed 
picture  of  the  techniques  involved  in 
profit-sharing  programs  is  contained  in 
a  new  book,  “Profit  Sharing— How  It 
Works,”  pufilished  by  the  Council  of 
Profit-Sharing  Industries.  According 
to  Joseph  B.  Meier,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Council,  the  number  of  such 
plans  has  increased  from  less  than  200 
in  effect  30  years  ago  to  6,500  today. 
Some  50  business  executives,  educa¬ 
tors,  government  officials  and  labor 
leaders  have  collaborated  on  the  book, 
copies  of  which  are  available  at  $2.50 
each  from  the  Council  at  First  Na¬ 
tional  Tow'er,  Akron  8,  Ohio. 

Display  Contest.  Following  up  on  the 
successful  results  of  its  early  season 
window  display  contest,  which  with 
the  weather  helped  boost  electric  fan 
sales  last  year  to  a  record  volume,  the 
National  Electrical  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Ass(x:iation  has  announced  plans 
to  hold  a  similar  contest  in  May  with 


IJ.  S.  Savings  Bond  prizes  upped  to  a 
total  of  $3,000  as  an  added  induce¬ 
ment  to  participants. 

Such  promotional  materials  as  win- 
tlow  streamers  emphasizing  that  “.May 
Days  .'\re  Fan  Days,”  window  display 
suggestion  folders,  a  booklet  entitled 
“Facts  About  Fans,”  photographs  of 
last  year’s  [irize  winning  windows  and 
(ontest  rules  are  available  without 
(harge  to  retailers  at  NE.MA  head- 
t|uarters,  155  East  44  Street,  New 
York  17. 

Letter  Week  Contest.  I'he  17th  .An¬ 
nual  National  Letter  Writing  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  Paper  Siaiionery  & 
Tablet  .Manufacturers  AssotaATioN, 
Inc.,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
has  lieen  scheduled  for  October  3  to  9. 

It  will  feature  an  expanded  display 
(om{x:tition,  with  31  prizes  totaling 
$1,375.  New  this  year  will  be  awards 
of  .$50  and  $25  for  interior  displays  in 
each  of  five  separate  classifications  of 
Stores.  These  prizes,  the  s|K)nsors  an¬ 
nounce,  are  offered  at  die  request  ot 
stores  who  may  not  lie  able  to  get  win¬ 
dow  space.  Window  aw'ards  will  be 
prizes  of  $1(M),  $50,  and  $25  in  each  of 
five  store  categories.  Free  |xisters  in 
color  are  offered  liy  sponsoring  manu¬ 
lacturers.  For  details  of  the  contest, 
address  the  stationery  association:  for 
[nomotional  suggestions,  see  the  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Stationery  Department  lie- 
giiining  on  page  23  of  this  issue. 

Stret«  Rug  Cleaning.  May  is  lieing 
promoted  as  “National  Rug  (leaning 
.Month”  by  the  NATioNAt.  Institute  of 
Rug  Cleaning,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
This  group  suggests  that  retailers 
should  use  the  promotion  to  dramatize 
the  sturdiness  and  cleanability  of  soft 
surface  floor  coverings  as  well  as  to  edu¬ 
cate  customers  in  their  projier  care  and 
promote  the  sales  of  car|jet  sweepers 
and  vacuum  cleaners.  During  the  last 
week  of  this  month,  professional  rug 
cleaners  plan  to  place  rugs  and  carpets 
in  high-traffic  spots,  inside  and  outside 
the  entrances  of  commercial  buildings. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  wear,  half  of  the  demonstration 
carpet  will  be  cleaned  to  show  both 
the  effectiveness  of  the  professional 
cleaning  and  how  well  the  carpet  re¬ 
covers.  The  Institute  will  also  distrib¬ 
ute  material  on  the  regular  care  of 


floor  coverings,  stressing  daily  cleaning 
with  an  efficient  carjiet  sweeper  and 
weekly  vacuum  cleaning,  as  well  as 
once-a-year  professional  cleaning.  To 
set  up  a  cooperative  promotion,  see 
local  members  of  the  Institute. 


Airtube  and  Conveyor  Systems.  Lam- 
son  CloRi’ORA  iioN  offers  two  new  bulle¬ 
tins,  "Systems  lor  Retail  Stores,”  and 
“Mechanized  Merchandising.”  The 
first  tlescribes  how  .Airtube  systems 
affortl  centralized  control  for  all  types 
of  paper  work.  The  second,  an  eight- 
page  pictorial  presentation,  is  devoted 
to  conveyor  systems.  Available  from 
Lainson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WOOD’S  RMAS 
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The  Friendly  Personal 


Door-to-Door 


Solicitation  Service 


OFFERS^YOU: 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY-MONTHLY. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 

Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


25  New  Charge  Customers 
A  Day  Means  $625,000 
A  Year  In  Sales  Volume 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 

ISIS  Wakiat  Strsst,  PhNadeIpbis  2,  Pa. 

*Thc  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


STORES 
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Mid-Year  Conferences  (Continued  from  page  50) 


director  of  personnel.  Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  will  preside.  At  another  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  session,  on  employment 
practices,  the  topics  will  include  tim¬ 
ing,  recruiting,  control  of  turnover 
and  departmental  organization.  Doro¬ 
thea  Higgins,  fiersonnel  director,  Hen- 
gerer  Co.,  will  be  chairman,  and  speak¬ 
ers  will  include  Helen  Hyde,  manager 
of  welfare  and  employee  services, 
Macy’s,  New  York,  and  Vincent  Bren¬ 
nan,  director  of  personnel  and  labor 
relations,  Bloomingdale’s. 

At  a  third  Personnel  Group  session, 
devoted  to  increasing  productivity  by 
training,  delegates  will  see  a  Frigidaire 
Corp.  visual  presentation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  how  to  build  pride  in  selling. 
Dorothy  Proesch,  training  director, 
and  Elizabeth  Patrick,  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator,  will  describe  and  demonstrate 
the  L.  S.  Ayres  Co.  system  of  putting 
fashion  information  across  to  sales¬ 
people.  Georgia  Wittich,  training  di¬ 
rector,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  will  be 
chairman. 

The  three-day  program  includes 
luncheon  meetings,  store  tours  and 
exhibits  of  equipment  and  services. 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  general  manager  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores  and 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Executive 
Committee,  will  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome  to  Pittsburgh.  The  Store 
Management  Group’s  chairman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Shamski,  vice  president,  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller,  and  the  Personnel 
Group’s  chairman,  Charles  B.  Potter, 
general  personnel  manager,  Ed.  Schu¬ 
ster  &  Co.,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  NRDGA, 
will  act  as  chairmen  and  discussion 
leaders. 

Controllers  Travel  to 
Yosemite,  May  24 

k  FOUR-DAY  program  devoted  to 
the  theme  of  “how  to  do  it  better 
and  cheaper’’  will  be  presented  at  the 
S4th  Annual  Controllers’  Congress 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Yosemite 
National  Park,  May  24  through  27. 
Topics  will  include  discussions  of 
managerial  and  accounting  philosophy 
in  relation  to  cost  reduction;  there 
will  be  many  “how  to’’  sessions  on  spe¬ 
cific  systems,  and  a  complete  presenta¬ 


tion  of  the  new  Expense  Accounting 
Manual— what  it  is,  how  to  use  it,  and 
what  it  will  accomplish  in  terms  of 
better  expense  control  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Here  is  a  brief,  day 
by  day  digest  of  the  program: 

rhe  first  session  will  concentrate  on 
the  future  ot  stores  in  America  and 
the  long-range  })lanning  techniques 
required.  Among  the  major  features 
of  this  session  will  be  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  how  to  attract  and  develop 
management  personnel.  R.  W.  Sadler, 
tlirector  of  executive  development  for 
The  |.  L.  Hudson  C^ompany,  will  he 
the  discussion  leader. 

A  session  on  inventory  shrinkage 
will  bring  together  a  panel  of  control¬ 
lers  and  protection  men,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Delbert  |.  Duncan, 
dean  of  the  University  of  C^oloratlo 
School  of  Business. 

The  second  convention  tlay  will 
open  with  an  early  morning  session  on 
the  advantages,  disadvantages  and 
])roblems  of  multiple  store  operations, 
led  by  a  panel  of  West  Coast  control¬ 
lers.  Next  comes  the  traditional  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  the  economic  outlook 
—certain  to  be  a  very  important  meet¬ 
ing  this  year,  and  possibly  an  argumen¬ 
tative  one.  Savings  through  improved 
wage  administration  is  a  second  topic 
on  this  program,  with  a  panel  of  retail¬ 
ers  contributing  advice  from  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

Electronics  in  business,  a  technique 
in  which  new  developments  are  report¬ 
ed  almost  every  week,  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  session  at  which  the  principal 
speaker  will  be  Everett  S.  Calhoun,  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  subject  will  be  returned 
to  the  following  morning,  which  will 
be  devoted  to  merchandise  planning 
and  controls.  An  electronic  stock  con¬ 
trol  will  be  described  in  detail  then 
by  an  executive  of  a  large  store  that  is 
employing  this  system  successfully. 
Merchandise  classification  control  will 
be  discussed  by  William  P.  Taliaferro, 
treasurer  and  controller  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads. 

How  stores  can  secure  income  from 
other  sources  than  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  thus  offset  the  cost  of  free 
customer  services,  will  be  discussed  at 
an  afternoon  session  on  the  third  day. 


The  fourth  day  starts  off  with  a  full 
presentation  of  a  history-making  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  controllers’  field:  the 
new  Expense  Accounting  Manual.  A 
panel  of  retailers  who  have  worked  on 
the  development  of  the  Manual  will 
explain  it  and  answer  questions.  Next 
will  come  a  preview  of  this  year’s 
Harvard  Report  on  department  and 
specialty  store  operating  results,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair. 

The  convention  will  close  with  the 
annual  “expense  savings  panorama, 
a  presentation  of  cost-cutting  ideas 
originated  and  developed  by  various 
member  stores. 

Sessions  for  this  year’s  convention 
have  been  scheduled  so  that,  with  no 
loss  in  meeting  time,  the  “working 
day’’  will  be  over  at  three  o’clock  every 
afternoon  in  order  to  allow  delegates 
to  take  advantage  of  Yosernite’s  fine 
recreational  facilities. 

Traffic  Meeting,  May  24 

>^HEME  of  the  Traffic  Group’s 

meeting.  May  24-27  in  Detroit,  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  is  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  transportation,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  dollar.  There 
will  be  a  complete  discussion  of  how  to 
organize  and  operate  a  shipping  associ 
ation;  reports  on  punch  card  unit  con 
trols,  streamlining  of  paper  w’ork  in 
receiving  and  marking,  and  control  of 
the  How  of  rolling  equipment  in  re¬ 
mote  operations.  A  session  on  branch 
store  receiving,  marking  and  transpor 
tation  problems  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  new  Hudson  branch 
at  Northland:  there  will  be  a  con<luct 
ed  tour  of  Northland  Center  as  well. 
Transportation  legislation;  employee 
training,  and  the  pre-packaging  of 
merchandise  in  cellophane  are  other 
subjects  on  the  agenda.  There  w'ill  be 
a  luncheon  meeting  with  the  Detroit 
Retail  Merchants  Association  and 
visits  to  the  traffic  departments  of 
Detroit  stores. 

Some  other  subjects  to  be  covered: 
loss  and  damage  claims  and  how  to 
handle  them;  transportation  charge 
back  systems:  experience  in  non-insur 
ing  parcel  post;  how  to  offset  and  over¬ 
come  the  high  cost  of  small  shipments: 
several  problems  of  handling  air 
freight  and  air  express;  processing 
ready-to-wear  through  receiving  and 
marking  on  a  one-day  standard. 
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